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To assure a new order 
of reliability 


MICRO-MODUL 


EQUIPMENT 








The micro-module is a new dimension in mili- 
tary electronics. It offers answers to the urgent 
and growing need for equipment which is 
smaller, lighter, more reliable and easier to 
maintain. Large scale automatic assembly will 
bring down the high cost of complex, military 
electronic equipment. Looking into the immedi- 
ate future, we see a tactical digital computer 
occupying a space of less than two cubic feet. 
It will be capable of translating range, wind 
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velocity, target position, barometric pressure, 
and other data into information for surface to 
surface missile firings. The soldier-technician 
monitoring the exchange of computer data will 
have modularized communications with the 
other elements of his tactical organization. RCA 
is the leader contractor of this important United 
States Army Signal Corps program and is work- 
ing in close harmony with the electronic com- 
ponents industry. 
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Parked right by his tent, immediately avail- 
able for use...a helicopter for observation 
and liaison must be organic to the Company 
Commander's field operations in today's 
Pentomic Army. 


The Hughes YHO-2Hu is the first helicopter 
fully functional for Company-level opera- 
tions. Easy on fuel...ruggedly built...this 
unique, 2-place helicopter reduces the lo- 
gistics problem. It requires no special tools 


for field maintenance and few spare parts 
Most maintenance can be done within the 
Company. 

Major components—the engine, rotor sys- 
tems, multiple belt drive clutch— can be 
removed and reinstalled as independent 
assemblies...in minutes! 


The YHO-2HU is thoroughly evaluated and 
ready for procurement. 


THE YHO-2HU COSTS HALF AS MUCH TO BUY-HALF AS MUCH TO USE-AND IS EXACTLY WHAT THE ARMY ASKED FOR | 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


FLYING LEAD IS BETTER 


®@ Captain de Marcellus’s Cerebration on 
the use of gelatin capsules for bullets 
| November] no doubt is based on the 
use of such things in movie special-effects 
work. The capsules are fired from a 
compressed-air gun and can simulate a 
number of things from wounds to bullets 
hitting the face of the hero’s rock. (This 
explains how a .45 slug can strike six 
inches from his face and not dim his 
view of things.) Other special effects used 
are planted blasting caps to give an imita- 
tion of hits in the dust. 

If body armor gets up to the proper 
degree of protection, the frangible round 
might be used to simulate real slugs. 
These are by no means toys, as they can 
drill a 2 x 4 timber but are intended to 
break up on metal surfaces. The special 
target plane of WW II was armored with 
3/32-inch hard-finished dural alloy, 
which allowed a pilot to live in the 
plane. It should be possible to make up 
suits of such armor and let them substi 
tute for the weight of field equipment, 
but there would always be the problem 
of joint protection and eye shielding. 

These rounds have lower muzzle ve 
locity and hitting force than the service 
rounds they simulate, and would require 
special fittings for the BAR and rifle, un 
less the gas system is cut off and the 
weapon fired single-shot. 

The quick-draw fad currently making 
items in the national press makes some 
use of wax bullets, cases filled with paraf- 
fin and propelled with primers only. They 
allow practice at mirrors and other would- 
be good cowboys and bad guys. They do 
not have the range to make them useful 
for military training. Now and then a 
live round creeps in and someone loses 
for good, 

Development of light-alloy training ar 


mor. to allow the use of frangible rounds 
might also allow the use of the hand 
grenade simulator as a dummy hand gre- 
nade. These must be used with care 
against unprotected troops, as the blast 
scatters gravel at high speed, and the 
result can be very bad. With sufhcient 
hard-shell protection, our trainees might 
have one land in the foxhole and not 
suffer any effects other than flash blind- 
ness and strained eardrums. This would 
really be hot stuff. 

We could also try the idea of a recent 
science-fiction author. His future had 
ground troops who got training that made 
Parris Island sound like a weekend with 
the Cub Scouts. One feature of training 
was to be use of a few live rounds. One 
to 1,000 where the troops looked alive, 
one to 500 where they were a bit slack, 
one to 100 where they were really doping 
off. This would be a bit too far out in 
left field. 

In all these schemes, there is the chance 
someone may slip in a round of ball or 
AP and seek to ventilate his CO or his 
ever-loving sergeant. But that happens 
with blanks. Someone did it a few years 
ago, and then there was the dim bulb 
on the Longhorn maneuver who shot 
a lieutenant with a section of jointed ram- 
rod because he wanted to get out of the 
Army. Too bad he didn’t use an M1909 
blank, as it might have got him out the 
fastest way. 

Simulating is all to the good, but there 
is nothing like the sound of flying lead 
to teach a soldier the use of cover. If 
he has a helmet that will shake off com- 
position slugs, no harm will be done, but 
his ears will ring if he stands up at the 
wrong time. 

Much of these present problems is only 
a modern variation of kids playing cops 
and robbers, with blanks for cap guns, 
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or plainly visible targets when live ammo 
is used. Realism would be hard to achieve, 
but it would surely lead to more effective 
gunnery. 

The rest of the issue had a lot of food 
for thought, especially the articles on 
small missiles and Allied missiles. It is 
all very well to hint about things which 
may change the face of warfare, but it 
is another matter to come out with stuff 
like Redeye and the weapons to replace 
current conventional artillery pieces. The 
basic load data in 101-10 for the Honest 
John sounds a bit high, but the lighter 
weapons come in better. There may be 
many occasions where a_ well-dispersed 
enemy refuses to assemble in parade for- 
mation on a well-zeroed DGZ and be 
clobbered with our super-weapon. Then 
we will need a stack of Missile A to 
carry out the job. The demise of the quad 
.50 and open-top 40mm mounts will not 
be so keenly felt if Redeye gets out in 
time. (It seems to me that one of those 
20mm Vulcans in a full turret mount 
might be good for something, though. ) 

The “Other Side of the Atom” con- 
cerns our old habit of the gadget. Thom- 
as Jefferson thought the small gunboat 
could replace the seagoing warship. We 
found out different. Our theories often 
come out that way where short-and-easy 
remedies are sought. 

“The Air Cushioned Knock of Op- 
portunity” sounds promising, but can 
these low-flying dingbats climb hills? I 
would like to have seen some of them 
working out on the wide plains of Frozen 
Chosen. The future form of these devices 
may be really hot, though. We can see 
the need, but can the Bureau of the 
Budget see us and raise us a little cash? 

“Classroom in the Jungle” is all to the 
good, but the 14th and 33rd Infantry 
used to do things slightly like that years 
ago, and when we sent troops to hight 
in the jungle in 1942, devil a clue did 
anyone send along with them. The 32d 
Division and the Ist Marine Division 
had to formulate their ideas and fight 
at the same time, and many of the lessons 
never did get through. If the staff peo- 
ple at General Stilwell’s headquarters had 
been through a month of jungle work, 
Merrill’s Marauders might have lasted 
longer and done better. One factor in 
their downfall was the lack of knowl- 
edge about jungle movement in the high- 
er staffs. This is good. If someone learns 
how hard it is to travel in the bush, may- 
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VTOL’S MOST MATURED CONCEPT: THE TILT 


Seven years of Hiller tilt wing design study, operations analyses, and successful wind tunnel programs have continued to 
verify the tilt wing as the most predictable and uniformly dependable approach to higher speed VTOL. 

Hiller’s veteran tilt wing engineering and manufacturing team, first in industry to undertake tilt wing contracts, and 
having completed the majority of industry studies in the field, remain avowed champions of this VTOL approach. Their 
experience continues to insist that operationally practical tilt wing aircraft, large and small, are ready to satisfy the 
urgent military and commercial need for VTOL. 


Destined to provide the most comprehensive voiume of flight test data is the U.S. Air Force X-18, world’s largest VTOL 


project. The X-18 is currently undergoing flight testing at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. 


Designs are one thing. Deliveries another. Both come from 
HILILER (7) AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
i PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA - WASHINGTON, O.C. 


Adhesive Engineering Division 
San Carlos, California 
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be he will know why an outfit can’t 
march 30 miles a day in rain forest. 
That news item of the 
Korea really takes the cake. Is there any 
chance will take up a 
system of reporting effectiveness of units 
outht 
is good for? The Ist Cavalry and the 
th Infantry Divisions are no more the 
outhts of 1953 than I am a field marshal. 
Using ROK soldiers to fill out units is 


all right for a combat field expedient, but 


divisions in 
that some day we 
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«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step On it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 
+ ; - 


ON THE REO AND GREEN LABEL 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 


iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ONLY $2.00 postpaid 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 
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CAP CORP. 


303 $ 
LOUISVILLE 








JOTH STREET 
12, KENTUCKY 


not for full time use. ROK outfits can 
be pretty tough, and their marching per 
formance hot, but if they are worked in 
with our men, sooner or later they get 
down to our level, in the way of perform 
The ideal would be to have folks 
as mechanically apt as ours and as good 
foot movement as the ROKs. As for 
worn-out equipment, is division ordnance 
filled up with ROKs, too? Heck, even 
they can replace parts. Or are there 
no parts? An outfit where those divisions 
are should be filled up 100 percent, with 
all their weapons maintained to the lim 
If the stuff hits the fan there some 
other day, we will have a fine time 
establishing a pipeline from Hawaii west 
in nothing flat. What is there had better 
be useful. If it ain’t we’d save money to 

pull all of them out but KMAG. 
CWO Joun P. Conton 
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Newark, Ohio 
EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 


®@ Two unrelated but critical weak points 
exist today in our National Defense: (1) 
qualified high-school students are not 
entering college because they cannot af- 
ford the expense; and (2) our Regular 
Army cannot fulfill its mission with its 
available manpower. We need educated 
men who think, and soldiers who can 
fight. These weak points have always 
existed, but now they involve greater 


risks. Can’t we substantially reduce these 
obvious risks with one bold plan of sub- 
sidy to qualified students in exchange 
for limited service in the Reserve? 

Let us pause in our talk about better 
schools and better weapons, and think 
about better men. Can anyone doubt 
General Maxwell Taylor’s comment prior 
to his retirement: “I would I had the gift 
of eloquence. I would use it now in an 
attempt to make men understand that 
the more destructive weapons systems 
become, the greater grows the need for 
larger numbers of trained fighting men 
with higher courage and keener intelli- 
gence than ever before.” 

Surely we can improve our educational 
opportunity and at the same time our 
manpower requirements through scholar- 
ships or grants-in-aid direct to students. 

We need Government support of quali- 
fied students for otherwise many will not 
get to college. There are many private 
subsidies, but these are generally spread 
too far and too thin. We pride ourselves 
on our democratic system, but our edu- 
cational system is in practice undemo- 
cratic, for it is based largely upon the 
ability to pay and not upon the ability 
and desire to learn, The European system 
is the correct democratic model; for gen- 
erations European countries have subsi- 
dized their best scholars in a competitive 
system. Even the Russians subsidize stu- 
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BECOMING 
AN INVESTOR? 


Investing in carefully selected common stocks is a good 
way to stretch your military pay. Good quality common 
stocks may help you keep pace with the rising cost of 
living, and many have paid dividends on a regular basis— 
usually every three months. 

To help servicemen and women with their investment 
plans, the well-known brokerage firm of Harris, Upham 
& Co. maintains an Armed Forces Department under 


General John E. 


Dahlquist (Retired) in Washington and 


has special military representatives in each of its 36 offices 
from coast to coast. All are familiar with the specialized 
problems of military investors. 
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the free booklet, 


For additional information, we suggest you write for 
How To INVEstT, which explains what 
yg common stocks are, and how they can benefit you. To 

obtain your copy, simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


i ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 1 


l Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 


‘ Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “‘ How To Invest.” 
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NEW, 
HIGH 
CAPACITY 
COMPRESSOR 


BY STRATOS 


The PCM3-4—a compact 3000 psi 
compressor delivering 12 scfm. 


Ideal for ground support and airborne 
applications, this compact new com- 
pressor delivers 12 scfm of air at 3000 
psi. A four state compressor designed 
in a 90°V shape, the unit weighs less 
than 39 pounds; its envelope measures 
only 13.5 inches in diameter and 1814 
inches in length. Self cooling by an inte- 
gral fan plus an efficient inter-cooling 
system are provided. An unloader valve 
and a pressure regulator are incorpo- 
rated for automatically controlling 
output and inlet pressure, The compres- 
sor can be operated with an unpres- 
surized inlet. The PCM3-4 is adaptable 
to turbine, hydraulic or electric drive, 


SPECIFICATIONS 
COMPRESSOR 

Discharge Pressure Maximum Rated . 3000 psig 
Delivery Capacity Rated 12 scfm 
Compression Stages 4 
Speed Rated 4000 rpm 
Driving Horsepower 13.5 
Inlet Pressure 14.7 psia 
Inlet Temperature 59°F 
CONTROLS 

Cut-in—Cut-out Differential 
Cut-in Pressure 

Cut-out Pressure 

Pressure Relief 
ENVIRONMENTAL 

Low Temperature 

High Temperature 


300 psi 
2800 psi 
3100 psi 
3300 psi 


— 65°F 
. + 165°F 


BRATS 


A division of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corporation 


Main plant: 
Orinoco Drive, 
Bay Shore, L.1., N.Y. 


Western Branch: 
1800 Rosecrans Ave., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 








dents, not because it is democratic, but 
because it gets the best results. 

The foregoing objections to our edu- 
cational system were overcome to some 
extent by the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 which provides for loans 
to students not to exceed $1,000 a year. 
Universities may request Federal contri- 
butions based on allotments to the states, 
the granting of which is conditioned upon 
the university entering into an agreement 
with the Commissioner of Education to 
administer the student loans under the 
terms of the Act. The objections of sev- 
eral leading educational institutions and 
their refusal to participate in the student 
loans contemplated by the Act point out 
the difficulties connected with indirect 
subsidies of students through the states 
and universities. But I am sure all our 
educational leaders would approve the 
findings and declarations of policy con- 
tained in the Act, the first two para 
graphs of which read: 

“The Congress finds and declares that 
the security of the Nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental re- 
sources and technical skills of its young 
men and women. The present emergency 
demands that additional and more ade- 
quate educational opportunities be made 
available. The defense of this Nation de- 
pends upon the mastery of modern tech 
niques developed from complex scien 
tific principles. It depends as well upon 
the discovery and development of new 
principles, new techniques, and new 
knowledge. 

“We must increase our efforts to identi 
fy and educate more of the talent of our 
Nation. This requires programs that will 
give assurance that no student of ability 
will be denied an opportunity for higher 
education because of financial need; will 
correct as rapidly as possible the existing 
imbalances in our educational programs 
which have led to an insufficient propor 
tion of our population educated in sci 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages and trained in technology.” 

Let us educate our best students who 
need help and allow them to serve in 
the Reserve and defend their country in 
exchange for this gratuity. They will 
gladly do so. 

Why can’t we convince the Congress 
that under present conditions any ob 
jective short of five Reserve divisions 
ready to fight within several weeks is 
too modest and endangers the nation? 
This truth is reasonable, per se! 

We can start by offering scholarships 
of $200 a month and tuition while in 
school to physically fit Cwith reasonable 
athletic prowess) high-school students. 
A uniform, written test can be given to 
volunteers throughout the nation under 
the supervision of the high schools. (We 
can select 10,000 Cand I'll soon give you 
10,000 more) high-school seniors each 
year and distribute them throughout 200 
universities. The students would attend 


college free of any military control or 
interference, but they would train with 
Regular Army cadres for about 10 weeks 
during each of the three summers while 
attending the university. After that they 
would serve in STRAC, or a similar Re- 
serve unit, for an additional four years. 
The students could be discharged at any 
time upon tender of the compensation 
received or upon being commissioned; 
they would be exempt from Selective 
Service. 

The platoons in training and the pla- 
toons in STRAC from the same univer- 
sity would form a rifle company, or other 
appropriate unit, which would retain its 
identity with the particular university. 
This identity would be emphasized dur- 
ing training, along with rigorous com- 
petition in drill, marksmanship, tactical 
proficiency and physical training. Any 
good troop leader could create a model 
fighting unit with this material, in these 
circumstances. 

Let us refute the cream-off-the-top 
school, which presumes that the gifted 
must be spread throughout the total mo- 
bilization. The fallacy of this school of 
thought is that it presumes that the cream 
will be used effectively in the total mobili- 
zation. That has not been true in the 
past and it probably will not be true in 
the future (especially with no plan). 
Let’s use some of the cream in an emer- 
gency, and then use it again and spread 
it thin in the total mobilization. 

These students would make a ready, 
combat unit, comparable to special serv- 
ice forces or rangers, with superb physical 
conditioning and esprit. This would be a 
hard, tough outfit, not just college boys, 
and the Army would ask and receive 
more than equivalent value. 

We need greater military leadership 
from our universities and from our stu- 
dents, as in the best traditions of the 
Western World, and perhaps we could 
demonstrate to the American public the 
absolute necessity of good men who are 
willing to fight. 

Joun M. Murpnuy 
Toledo, Ohio 


GUIDING SPIRIT 

® To prevent further bickering on the 
subject, I propose that our country’s first 
and foremost soldier, George Washington, 
be adopted by the Infantry as its guid- 
ing spirit. 

Those Infantrymen who have no 25- 
cent pieces can procure their medals at 
any bank or U. S. mint for a quarter of 
a dollar. 

Capt. C. D. PaLmMerR 
Boston, Mass. 


DUSA SCHOLARSHIPS 


@ Annually the Society of the Daughters 
of the U. S. Army provides a limited 
number of scholarships to daughters of 
retired or deceased officers of the Regular 
Army. These grants, which enable girls 
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to complete their education, are made 
from the Eugenia Bradford Roberts Me- 
morial Fund, named for the founder of 
the Society. This Fund is supported by 
contributions made in honor of deceased 
friends or relatives, by anyone desiring 
to provide a living memorial, and by the 
chapters and individual members of the 
Society. 

Each grant consists of an amount up 
to a maximum of $400 for tuition, lab 
fees, and textbooks. Awards are for one 
year to applicants best qualifed academ- 
ically and most deserving of assistance. 
First consideration is given each year to 
those recipients of the previous year who 
have not finished their courses of study. 
The college, professional or vocational 
school to be attended must be fully ac- 
credited in its academic field, and is se- 
lected by the applicant or her family. 
Grants are paid directly to the school or 
college, and no funds go to students them- 
selves. 

An applicant must present evidence 
of above-average standing in academic 
work completed to date, and must meet 
the qualifications for membership in the 
Society, though she need not be a mem- 
ber at the time of application. Persons 
interested in applying for scholarship 
assistance for the academic year 1960-61 
are invited to write to Mrs. Edith M. 
Cabell, National Scholarship Chairman, 
DUSA, 3600 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Washington 8, D. C. For future scholar- 
ships, after 1960-61, applicants must 
apply prior to 31 March, for the next 
succeeding academic year. 

(Mrs..) Satty Bonp LinpsgEy 
National President, DUSA 
3918 Ingomar St., NW 
Washington 15, DC 





MOVING? 


Don't let us be a part of that 
notorious 3% that doesn't get the 
word. Send your change of ad- 
dress notice to ARMY, 1529 18th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Be sure to give us your OLD ad- 
dress—EXACTLY as it appears on 
your latest issue, please—as well 
as your new address, including 
postal zone. Also, let us know 
when your change is to be made 
effective. 

P.S. Get the word to your Post- 
master too. Post Office Form 3575, 
available from any carrier or post 
office, will do the trick. If you 
are on active duty, put a note on 
this form that your change of ad- 
dress is due to official orders— 
this will insure forwarding of all 
your mail—except to and from 


an APO. 

















SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 


and 


SYSTEMS 
MANAGEMENT 


The strategic battlefield and support requirements of the modern 
ARMY for mobility, communications, and dispersion require the 
broadest and most sophisticated engineering solutions. The Generai 
Electric Company, through its SPECIAL PROGRAMS SECTION, is 
now staffing to meet this critical need. 


Within SPS, a technical team has been created to focus all of 
General Electric's varied technical capabilities on the solution of 
the Army's requirements. Its small numbers afford maximum free- 
dom and informality and permit an unequalled flexibility in respond- 
ing to the Army's needs with advanced systems concepts and 
systems management approaches. 


In staffing our technical positions we have chosen men of the 
highest ability and achievement; men who have broad experience 
in various facets of their technical fields. Each of them sees his 
discipline as an elemental part of the whole system and conversely, 
recognizes that the most sophisticated system is but an integration 
of complex technologies. Many hold advanced degrees (although 
this is not a prerequisite). Most are thoroughly familiar with the new 
Army's requirements (again, not essential). All thrive on the chal- 
lenge of building a vital new group and the unlimited opportunities 
which it presents. 


A limited number of these opportunities still exist — all at the 
senior level. Included are positions in MISSILE ENGINEERING, 
WEAPONS SYSTEMS ENGINEERING, COMMUNICATIONS, MICRO- 
WAVE & RADAR, NAVIGATION & GUIDANCE, PASSIVE DETECTION, 
DATA LINKS, NUCLEAR WEAPONS EFFECTS, AEROBALLISTICS, 
and SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. 


Confidential interviews will be arranged very shortly for qualified 
candidates with our Manager of Engineering or our Manager of 
Electronics Engineering. Interested individuals should direct their 
response to: 


Dr. W. Raithel, Manager—Engineering 
Special Programs Section, Dept. 316 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
21 S. 12th Street * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


*The Special Programs Section moves in February 1960 to a 
completely new facility on the Main Line—Philadelphia’s finest 
and one of the country’s most attractive suburban locations. 
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This Association is dedicated to the task of bringing the truth to the 


American people that there is no easy or quick solution to war and 
conflict; therefore a new national strategy should be formulated . . . 


FROM THE PREAMBLE TO 1959 RESOLUTIONS OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


TOWARDS A NEW NATIONAL STRATEGY 


As the words quoted above testify, 
the Association of the United States 
Army believes that it is in the interests 
of the United States 
military strategy be 


that a_ national 
formulated that 
would be fully capable of meeting the 
constantly changing but ever pressing 
and probing strategy of the communist 
menace to peace and freedom. In the 
paragraphs that follow observations are 
made on some factors involved in an 
examination of the strategical problems 
of the United States. They are published 
in order to stimulate the thinking of all 
members of AUSA. 


Strategy and 
its implementation 


It is remarkable that in a world of 
rapid technological change U. S. mili- 
tary strategy is frozen into a mold, 
formulated in 1953 and only slightly 
qualified since that time. Six years are 
no more than a speck in the long pas- 
sages of human history, but 1953 in 
military technology was in some im- 
portant respects a very long time ago 
indeed. In 1953 when the present strat- 
egy of massive resistance was adopted 
the United States was able to retaliate 
“at times and places of its own choos- 
ing” with little fear of similar response 
by the Soviet Union. Today this is not 
the case. 

Six years ago tactical atomic weapons 
of great variety and flexibility were new 
and the idea of “atomic plenty” was 
exciting news; for up until then much 
of the value of The Bomb lay in its 
scarcity value and we had more of this 
scarce “equalizer,” or so we thought, 
than the prospective enemy. 

In 1953 missiles of the variety and 
flexibility we accept so casually today 
were still very much in the experimental 
stage. Missiles that would span the 
oceans were a dream of the somewhat 
distant future; IRBMs hadn’t been heard 
of in those words. There were hints 


that the Army was coming out with a 
new and sensational antiaircraft weap- 
on, which it did: the Nike Ajax; and 
the other services were in production or 
coming into production with “missiles” 
that were for the most part essentially 
unmanned air-breathing aircraft. 

During the same period the Russians 
were making rapid advances in missile 
weapons and atomic warheads. It has 
been said that by deliberately by-passing 
the age of the jet bomber and going 
from piston aircraft to ballistic missiles 
and rockets, ranging from antitank 
weapons to intercontinental missiles, the 
Russians were able to leapfrog us in 
the development of advanced weapons. 
(At the same time they continued to 
maintain an army many times the size 
of ours and they also re-equipped it 
with modern weapons.) 

Despite these great changes in tech- 
nology the Army mission of occupying 
and holding ground and controlling the 
people who live on the ground—the 
conduct of “prompt and sustained com- 
bat operations on land”—is more im- 
portant than ever before. 


The failure of 
massive retaliation 

Why is this? Why has not the threat 
of massive retaliation by long-range 
bombers and missiles made the U. S. 
and the free world secure? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact 
that the existence of a similar Soviet 
retaliatory capability makes the threat 
less than entirely credible. 

Some of it lies in the fact that the 
heads of states on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain seem to have tacitly agreed that 
the road to thermonuclear exchange 
may lead to the destruction of civiliza- 
tion and possibly the extinction of the 
human race. 

The failure of massive retaliation as 
a complete strategy was uncovered when 
it was realized that it could not and has 


not stopped nibbling Communist ag- 
gression. Korea—an example of nib- 
bling on a fairly massive measure—is 
the prime example (although it occurred 
before the doctrine was enunciated, the 
weapon that gave the doctrine meaning 
existed in 1950 and the Soviets well 
knew it). Indochina is another. So, too, 
Laos and Tibet. 

The East German uprisings, trouble 
in Poland, and the revolt in Hungary— 
all testify too, that the threat of mas- 
sive retaliation is singularly ineffective 
in aiding the cause of anti-communists 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


An outline of today’s 
strategic requirements 


An Army spokesman has put the 
present strategic requirements of the 
United States in these words: 


Our basic military policy and 
strategy must be continually re- 
viewed and revised to keep it ori- 
ented with respect to [the entire 
spectrum of conflict] . . . we be- 
lieve that to meet any threat in its 
entirety, the U. S. must maintain 
an adequate military response to 
both the threat of nuclear attack 
against the United States and the 
threat of military actions short of 
general nuclear warfare. United 
States military policy and strategy 
should recognize first that, al- 
though it continues to be essential 
as one of the elements of total na- 
tional power, our capability to de- 
liver a massive nuclear attack soon 
will be credible only as a deterrent 
to a nuclear attack on us. Second, 
it should recognize the probability 
of limited wars of increased scope 
and severity. Third, our military 
policy should stress the consequent 
need for the U. S. to lead the Free 
World in the development of ade- 
quate and balanced forces which 
are dual capable, but which may 
well have to depend, in limited 
wars, on nonnuclear weapons. 
The “bare bones” of a strategy that 

will meet the demands of the entire 


spectrum of conflict can be stated in 
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paragraphs. The strategy must 
it possible for the U. S. to: 
Deter general war. 

Deter other forms of armed ag- 
gression. 

Meet and defeat limited armed 
aggression swiftly if deterrence 
fails. 

Conduct military operations es- 
sential to attainment of national 
objectives in general war if de- 
terrence fails. 


How may these bare bones of strat- 
egy be fleshed out into a meaningful 
military posture? 

In our view this can be done by pro- 
viding: (1) a thermonuclear and con- 
ventional retaliatory capability and (2) 
a clearly credible capability for waging 
less than total nuclear war; that is for 
waging wars in which our national ob- 
jectives are the control and not the 
destruction of land areas and the peo- 
ple who occupy them. 


The case for 
limited war 


This second capability is that of wag- 
ing limited war. The Army’s case for 
this has been well developed and, in 
the opinion of some, overdeveloped to 
the point that the idea has spread that 
the Army is useful only in limited con- 
flicts and sees no role for itself in gen- 
eral war, This is not the case. But be- 
fore considering the need for Army 
forces in general war, it should be re- 
iterated that it is in the interest of the 
United States and the other nations of 
the Free World that the U. S. should 
have the capability of intervening with 
military force on the ground anywhere 
in the world. The lack of ample strength 
of this kind has cost the Free World a 
great deal. 

That the requirements of this kind 
of strength are not altogether clear is 
seen in a recent public statement of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps who 
advised the adoption of a sea power 
concept that by its inability to reach 
vast land-locked areas of the world 
would require the United States to sur- 
render its interests in all areas of the 
world inaccessible to sea power. The 
following paragraph taken from the 
text of his speech states his ideas fairly 
and also reveals their deficiencies. 


Wherever we have been able to 
reach our friends readily and have 
chosen to give them aid, Commu- 
nism has made no progress. Con- 
versely, wherever we have been un- 
able to reach our friends, Commu- 
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nism has made progress. And, the 
key to effective support has been 
found in accessibility from the sea. 
Tibet was not accessible from the sea; 
Korea was. Hungary was not acces- 
sible from the sea; Lebanon was. 
Outer Mongolia was not accessible 
from the sea; Quemoy was. 


The case for 
Strategic Army Forces 


We thoroughly agree with the first 
two sentences in this statement. But we 
thoroughly disagree with the idea that 
the key to effective support is “acces- 
sibility from the sea.” Indeed our ina- 
bility to act in areas “inaccessible from 
the sea” has cost us a great deal in 
prestige and position even though inter- 
vention in such areas is technologically 
and militarily possible. The important 
thing to note is that these areas (and 
other areas of the Eurasian land mass) 
could be saved from the aggressor if 
the United States had developed and 
will develop the capability to intervene. 
(We are arguing here the military capa- 


bility and not the political wisdom of | 


intervention; certainly those who direct 
U. S. foreign policy are in a better posi- 
tion if military capability is present but 
unused, than they are if a military 
capability is needed, but unavailable.) 
The value as a deterrent to limited con- 
flicts of all measures of violence of an 
Army STRAC force with sufficient air- 
lift to move it swiftly to any part of the 
world has been insufficiently appreciated 
and appraised by the United States. 
Such an air-transportable force has 
much greater flexibility and many more 
potential uses than amphibious task 
forces. From what we know it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if amphibious task 
forces maintained at sea Over a period 
of years are cheaper than an air trans- 
portable STRAC force maintained over 
a period of years in CONUS. 

The full implications of the am- 
phibious concept advocated by the Ma- 
rine Corps lead to the conclusion that 
the United States would not take any 
action in areas inaccessible from the sea 
and would therefore lez vc these areas to 
communist exploitation. This is un- 
thinkable. The ability to maintain a 
force capable of intervening anywhere 
in the world is technologically and mili- 
tarily possible and it is in the interests 
of the United States and world peace 
to maintain such a capability. 


Ground forces in 
general war 


There have been many glib asser- 
tions about the nature of general wars 
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of the future, though the crystal ball of 
military prophecy has always been ex- 
tremely cloudy and highly susceptible 
to error. Because the future is unknown 
it is merely common prudence to act 
on the theory that general wars of the 
future may take one or more of many 
forms. 

It may be fought entirely with nu- 
clear weapons although this possibility 
seems more remote day by day. It may 
be fought entirely with conventional 
weapons. Or it may be fought with a 
mixture of conventional and _ tactical 
nuclear weapons. Because these uncer- 
tainties exist present Army policy of 
maintaining a dual-capable Army seems 
entirely correct. 

As General Lemnitzer has said, the 
ground, air and sea services of the world 
are completely devoid of actual experi- 
ence in waging thermonuclear war. The 
body of doctrine developed by propo- 
nents of thermonuclear air war is en- 
tirely theoretical and lacks the essential 
support of practical experience. 

This is not mere quibbling. It is very 
important, having to do with victory 
or defeat in war. Had this nation ac- 
cepted without question the air power 
theories of Douhet and Mitchell and 
created an all airpower military estab- 
lishment on the eve of World War II 
it could not have won the Second World 
War. It is not belittling air power’s con- 
tribution to victory in that war to say 
that the theories of leading air power 
exponents of the 1920s and 1930s were 
largely disproven when put into practice 
and only the peripheral doctrines really 
paid off. 

Until unshakable evidence is produced 
to show that the “conduct of sustained 
operations on land” will be unnecessary 
in general wars of the future, it would 
be foolhardy to dismiss the Army from 
planning and preparing for general war. 

In conclusion it is worth reiterating 
that our national strategy must be 
founded on the rock of rigid adherence 
to Constitutional principles but be ad- 
justable to changing conditions, whether 
political or technological, national or 
international. 

A workable strategy in today’s world 
must provide the four essential capabili- 
ties mentioned earlier, that is: 

The capability of deterring gen- 
eral war. 

The capability of deterring all 
other forms of armed aggression. 
The ability to meet and defeat 
limited armed aggression swiftly. 

(4) The ability to conduct all mili- 
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tary operations that may be 
needed to attain national objec- 
tives in general war. 

This examination of U. S. strategic 
requirements has largely confined itself 
to important military aspects. This does 
not mean that domestic and foreign po- 
litical, psychological and economic fac- 
tors are unimportant. They are very im- 
portant indeed. Also, the absence of dis- 
cussion of the desirable balance be- 
tween different types of military forces 
(ground, sea and air) and such subjects 
as continental air defense, hardened 


versus mobile missile bases, the use of 
CBR agents in warfare, and the military 
implications of space exploration should 
not be taken as an indication that these 
subjects are unimportant, Indeed each 
deserves thorough separate examination. 
Certainly strategy is affected by the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of such weap- 
ons and methods of warfare. But they 
too are affected by strategy. If the strat- 
egy is right the logic of how to use the 
weapons will fall naturally in place. If 
the strategy is wrong, the weapons may 
be of little help.—s. B. s. 


FACING THE REALITIES OF CHEMICAL AND 


BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


Dr. HOWARD A. WILCOX 


Deputy Director, Defense Research and Engineering 


In a remarkably free wheeling dis- 
cussion of some of the most important 
trends in future warfare before an 
Armament Preparedness luncheon group 
in New York City on 2 December, the 
Deputy Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering, had this to say about 
chemical and biological weapons. 


HE science of chemistry and the 

science of biology have made avail- 
able to the military establishment a vast 
new range of weapon effects—achiev- 
able by the biological and the chemical 
weapons. These effects can range all the 
way from nearly instant death if a sin- 
gle silent breath of contaminated air is 
inhaled by the soldier—(and the con- 
taminated air need not be contaminated 
to a degree detectable by the individual 
human nose for this purpose to be 
achieved )—to relatively minor and tem- 
porary incapacitation whereby the indi- 
vidual subject to the biological or chem- 
ical weapons loses his ability to func- 
tion as an effective military combatant. 
Thus, the victim may become disco- 
ordinated, or he may suffer uncon- 
sciousness, or ic May be stricken prone 
without losing consciousness, or he may 
suffer discomfort so violent that he 
ceases to function as an effective mili- 
tary person. In all such cases he would 
not directly suffer death, though if he 
had a weak heart, for example, I sup- 
pose he might be put in a bad way in- 
directly. 

Biological weapons can be effectively 
deployed over areas as large as thou- 
sands of square miles by a single sortie 
of a low-flying airplane. Both biological 


and chemical weapons can be effectively 
dispersed from aircraft, and both sorts 
of weapons can provide either death to 
the victim as an end result, or else tem- 
porary disability without death. The 
potential victims can, of course, take 
refuge in masks, and it is true that most 
of the biological and chemical weapons 
operate by way of the respiratory sys- 
tem of man, and thus well-designed and 
well-fitted masks can prevent the effects. 

Some of these weapons, however, take 
effect even if they impinge in micro- 
scopic droplets on the skin or clothing, 
and for defense against such weapons 
the potential victims would have to 
wear not only masks but also a complete 
cover of impervious clothing. These 
biological and chemical weapons, fur- 
thermore, can be effective in such low 
concentration in the air that the normal 
human being cannot detect their pres- 
ence before he has suffered their effects. 
Consequently, it is important, in pro- 
viding our own military defense against 
these sorts of weapons, to give our men 
detection equipment light enough to be 
carried by the individual and sensitive 
enough to provide him with warning in 
sufficient time for him to protect him- 
self before he has run into effective 
concentrations of biological or chemi- 
cal agents. 

At the present time the Soviet Union 
seems to be ahead of us in the field of 
biological and chemical weapons for 
military use, as well as in the field of 
civil defense against these new weapons. 
I suspect this is so because in general 
they seem to have a more realistic view 
of warfare than does the American pub- 
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lic, which of course controls to some 
extent the attitude and viewpoint of its 
Department of Defense. Consequently, 
I am saying these things because I think 
we all need to know the truth in respect 
to this important field. 

The apparent American reluctance to 
think about and face up to the realities 


and potentialities of biological and 
chemical weapons might give an enemy 
an absolutely crucial military advantage 
over us, unless we take steps immedi- 
ately to rectify our military and civil 
defense posture vis-a-vis the biological 
and chemical weapon capabilities of any 
of our potential enemies. 


AVIATION THAT WILL SERVE THE SOLDIER 
ON BATTLELEFIELDS NUCLEAR OR NON-NUCLEAR 


USA is on record as opposing arti- 
ficial and arbitrary limitations on 

the development and use of Army Avia- 
tion for the logical reasons that such 
restrictions are senseless in time of war 
(when the objective is to win battles 
with the smallest possible loss of life; 
money costs run a poor third) and 
hamper full preparations for war when 
imposed in time of peace. 

At the present time Army Aviation 
is on the threshold of great advances 
that will lead to new aviation hardware 
suited to the needs of the Army in the 
period 1965-1970. By that time if ar- 
bitrary restrictions are lifted and budg- 
ets are realistic but not excessive the 
Army may be operating the largest fleet 
of manned aircraft in the free world. 

This is on the word of Brig. Gen. 
C. V. Von Kann in a talk during a 
symposium on Army Aviation contract 
services sponsored by the Aeronautical 
Training Society. General Von Kann 
is presently Director of Army Aviation 
in the office of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Operations. 

The Army, General Von Kann said, 
is not interested in the airplane as a fly- 
ing machine but in how it can help the 
Army perform its mission. We must, 
he said, think always of the environment 
in which the soldier lives and fights 
when we think of the Army Aviation 
mission. 

“The Army has about reached the 
limit of its ground mobility potential,” 
General Von Kann said. “It must go 
to the air if it hopes to have any sig- 
nificant gain in this capability. An Army 
unit must be so equipped that it can 
move rapidly, mass for combat momen- 
tarily when required, and disperse with 
equal speed to prevent destruction by 
nuclear weapons.” 

“The Army cannot help but forecast 
an increasing requirement for manned 
aircraft,’ General Von Kann said. He 
contrasted this to the other services 
“where the missile appears to contin- 
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ually decrease the requirement for pilots 
and planes. The Army now operates ap- 
proximately 5,500 aircraft of fifteen dif- 
ferent types. All studies for the future 
Army organizations show an increasing 
aviation requirement. Some of these 
studies indicate only a modest increase. 
Others aim toward an entirely new 
magnitude. The Continental Army Com- 
mand is at present preparing a detailed 
forecast of the 1965-1970 Army. This 
will probably be finalized within the 
next few months and should provide 
more specific guidance for our future 
organizations. The important point is 
that Army aviation still has a tre- 
mendous growth potential, and its re- 
lated personnel and training require- 
ments will have to grow in accordance. 
I think it is entirely possible that by 
1970 the Army may be operating the 
largest fleet of manned aircraft in the 
free world.” 


General Von Kann pointed out that 
in this era of “supersonic missiles and 
hypersonic missiles it may not seem 
very spectacular to move an infantry- 
man at 100 miles per hour. But remem- 
ber, this is at least a fourfold increase 
over his best previous speed.” 

Finally he made a point that should 
be fully assessed by every soldier con- 
cerned with the problem of performing 
his mission whether it is leading a squad, 
platoon, battle group, division or field 
army: 

“We cannot double the manpower 
of our Army, but we can more than 
double the potential use of this man- 
power through air mobility.” 
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The National economy is well 
able to absorb additional 
expenditures for the shield 
and sword of national defense 





The Economics 
of Detense 


Our economy is strong, and the question should be how much more 


do we need to spend, instead of how much can we afford 


Dr. HERBERT E. STRINER 


URING the AUSA Annual Meeting in Washing- 
ton last August, I was happy to have had the 
opportunity to participate in one of the panel discus- 
sions. The discussion group of which I was a member 
concerned itself with the question: “How We Sup- 
port a Modern Army.” A question to which I directed 
an answer has received some attention since then, 
and I hope that in this article I will be able to provide 
ample support for the brief reply I gave before the 
AUSA audience. 

The question with which I am concerned was, 
“Can the U. S. economy afford to spend more for 
defense?” My answer then, as it is now, was to the 
effect that the U. S. economy has not in modern times 
been pressed economically in supporting an adequate 
defense. I further contend that we can now afford 
a large increase in our federal expenditures for de- 
fense; that in the foreseeable future we can dedicate 
the economic resources necessary for an adequate 
defense posture without endangering our economy 
or seriously impairing the measure of welfare or 
standard of living in our country. 


Perhaps it would be best if we thought of these 
three major questions that must be answered in order 
to support my contentions: 


* Do we need more money for national defense? 
e Can we get more money for such needs? 
e How much more can we get? 


With respect to the first question, I submit that 
there are four important reasons for indicating that 
more funds for defense are needed. At the very 
outset, we must be capable of supporting our general 
war-making ability. By that I mean the striking power 
we feel is necessary if we are to survive and prevail 
in the event of any war effort in which the United 
States is a major contender and in which its national 
survival is at stake. 

Secondly, we must improve on our present limited 
ability to wage what we term limited war. We must 
have this capability in the event that future adven- 
tures by members of the Soviet bloc call for U. S. op- 
position in order to limit their geographical expansion, 
support treaty arrangements to which the United 
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Figure 1. Gross National Product 
1949-1965 
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Figure 2. Ratio of Defense Expenditures 
to Gross National Product 
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States is a party, and prevent military 
blackmail of uncommitted areas of the 
world. I might say that with respect to 
this particular ability, recent cuts in the 
STRAC force, limited airlift, and conse- 
quent slowness in committing forces in- 
hibit the ability of the United States to 
wage limited war. I might also say, par- 
enthetically, with respect to the Army’s 
modernization program, that during fis- 
cal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, there 
was no new obligational authority for 
major procurement and production. In 
fiscal 1958, the amount of new obliga- 
tional authority for major procurement 
and production was less than one per 
cent of the new Army budget. This is 
highly indicative of the degree to which 
we do not, now, have a modern army. 

We need also improved air defenses, 
both continental and for field armies. 
And this includes an _ antimissile 


weapon. 


Preparation for post-attack 

Our post-attack capability also re- 
quires additional funds in order to 
limit widespread damage to industrial 
facilities as well as our most critical 
resource: manpower. Civil defense ex- 
penditures should be undertaken at 
once with an annual rate of expendi- 
ture over a period of five or six years 
of approximately $3 to $4 billion. As 
we know, such a degree of post-attack 
preparation is completely absent from 
present programs. 

Finally, we must have in our quiver 
of arrows the ability to wage economic 
warfare in order to counter any threat 
by the Soviet Union against our econ- 
omy. Military and economic aid _ pro- 
grams of the Soviet Union, as well as 
commodity dumping programs, can be 
offset considerably but only by a more 
rational, coordinated economic warfare 
effort undertaken by all the Western 
allies. 

[Those who oppose spending more 
for defense do so for one or some com- 
bination of these reasons: the threat of 
economic bankruptcy of the U. S. econ- 
omy; the inflationary impact on our 
economy; we already have an adequate 
defense; the political hazards. 


The U. S. economy can take it 


With respect to economic bankrupt- 
cy, this argument lacks completely any 
factual basis. The U. S. economy is 
capable of sustaining a tremendous ex- 
penditure for defense, one which goes 
well beyond the present layout. Dur- 
ing World War II, approximately 45 
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per cent of our gross national product 
(GNP) was dedicated to the defense 
of the nation. At the present time, we 
are spending about nine per cent for 
this purpose. During the Korean ac- 
tion, the figure was about 15 per cent. 

The second concern—that of the in- 
flationary impact—is undoubtedly a 
more realistic one. The imposition of 
large increases in defense expenditures 
upon a full employment economy no 
doubt tends to generate inflationary 
costs. I contend, however, that such in- 
flationary costs are less the result of 
increased expenditures and more the 
result of the methods used in financing 
such expenditures. (I shall say more 
about this later.) Obviously, with a 
than full employment economy, 
the inflationary threat is lessened con- 
siderably. 

I have no patience—and I suspect the 
readers feel the same way—with those 
who contend that our current defense 
expenditures are adequate for the threat 
posed by the Soviet bloc. I am not op- 
timistic about the strategic posture of 
our country vis-a-vis the growing mili- 
tary might of the Soviet Union and its 
allies. 

Finally, I believe the political hazards 
which one usually relates to a request 
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less 


for additional defense expend-tures are 


considerably overstated. I think the 
people of the United States have been 
ready, willing, and able for some time 
to support the higher costs of an ade- 
quate strategic posture. I submit that 
the necessary political leadership has 
been absent. Leaders in Congress, of 
both parties, have been ready to sup- 
port the submission of larger defense 
budgets, but these submissions have 
been absent because of concern with 
the economic bankruptcy argument. 
Now I would like to examine the 
question of whether or not more funds 
can be obtained. There are three major 
sources for additional federal funds. 
The first source may be derived from 
growth in our gross national product; 
as Our economy expands, additional tax 
funds are made available to the Gov- 
ernment. These funds can, of course, 
be used for either current programs or 
new ones. Should such needs cease to 
exist, taxes can be cut or the federal 
debt can be liquidated to whatever ex- 
tent possible. This leads to the second 
source: changes in our tax base. We 
are free at any time to change the rates 
of taxation, thereby increasing or de- 
creasing funds taken from wages and 
salaries. Finally, the federal govern- 


ment can go into deficit financing, or 
the creation of new money. Addition- 
ally, we can also shift funds from one 
activity to another. It may well be that 
the exigencies of defense will so im- 
pose themselves on our political lead- 
ers that we will spend less on subsidies 
for a whole host of “private enterprises” 
and make these monies available for 
defense purposes. 

No sharp increase in GNP 

In the final analysis, any ability to 
provide funds for a higher degree of 
expenditures depends upon the GNP 
of the United States. In Figure 1, a 
projection up to the year 1965 has 
been made of our gross national prod- 
uct. This projection is important be- 
cause it will serve as the base upon 
which will be built all the arguments 
that follow concerning our ability to 
finance higher defense expenditures. As 
you can see, the projection from mid- 
1960 to mid-1965 is based upon an an- 
nual growth rate of four per cent. This 
growth rate allows for the inflationary 
factor. You can also see that the pro- 
jection envisions no sharp increase in 
the rate of growth of GNP. 

Now let us see what portion of our 
gross national product has been going 
to support national defense. Figure 2 
shows a sharp decline since the early 
1950s in the ratio of defense expendi- 
tures to gross national product. In 1953 
this ratio stood at about 15 per cent. 
At the present time it is about 8.7 per 
cent. It is interesting to note that on 
the basis of the GNP projection earlier 
alluded to, if we were to allocate 8.7 
per cent of our GNP during the period 
1960-65, our defense budget could then 
rise from $45.7 billion in 1960 to 
$55.6 billion in 1965. (Again I re- 
mind you that during World War Il 
the ratio of defense expenditures to 
gross national product was about 45 
per cent. I might add that it was some- 
what higher in other countries that 
participated in that war.) 

Figure 3 shows a similar reduction 
in the national effort to support de- 
fense expenditures. Here we have a 
relationship between personal income 
taxes and personal income. During the 
period 1953-54, approximately 14.2 per 
cent of personal income was withheld 
by the federal government in the form 
of income tax. In 1954, as a result of 
tax legislation, the ratio of personal in- 
come tax to personal income dropped 
to the present low level of 11.2 per 
cent. Again, using the projected GNP 
estimate in Figure 1, if the present 
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Figure 5. Ratio of U.S. Debt to Gross 
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ratio of personal income tax to per- 
sonal income (11.2 per cent) were to 
be maintained during the period 1960- 
65, federal income from personal in- 
come taxes would move from approxi- 
mately $46.2 billion in 1960 to $56.2 
billion in 1965, 

If, on the other hand, during the 
next year Congress were to change the 
tax rate to a level somewhat below that 
of 1953—let’s say to a figure of 13.5 
per cent—by the end of 1960 federal 
income from personal income taxes 
would be $56.7 billion; by 1965, this 
tax income would be $68.9 billion. This 
upward change in the tax rate would 
immediately make available in 1960 an 
additional fund of $10 billion for the 
defense expenditures. During the period 
1961-65, an annual increment of $2 
billion would be available for additional 
defense expenditures. We can see this in 
Figure 3. 

As a point of interest, I would like 
to compare the tax burden in the 
United States with that in the United 
Kingdom. Assuming a U. S. married 
couple with two children in 1956 had 
an income of $5,600, the marginal tax 
rate was 20 per cent. In the United 
Kingdom, the marginal tax rate was 41 
per cent. If we assume the same family 
of four had an income of $11,200, the 
marginal tax rate in the United States 
for the same period was 26 per cent, 
while in the UK it was 65 per cent. 
The average rate in both countries re- 
flects abou: the same ratio as the mar- 
ginal rate. 


We have a fat economy 


In all we have said so far about 
taxes as a source of income for new 
additional expenditures, we have been 
concerned only with personal income 
taxes. Needless to say, since personal 
income taxes account roughly for one 
half of all the taxes accruing to the 
federal government, sizable additional 
amounts of tax income can be obtained 
through excise taxes and corporate 
taxes. It seems to me we have a fat 
economy with a long, long way to go 
before additional taxes could seriously 
impair our efficiency or incentives. 

The third source of funds indicated 
earlier is that of deficit financing. Be- 
fore examining Figure 4, let us say a 
few words about deficit financing, be- 
cause discussions of the subject usually 
generate more heat than light. As we 
know, in deficit financing, the Govern- 
ment issues bonds and other forms of 
indebtedness as a basis for printing cur- 
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rency. Each time the Government cre- 
ates a dollar in this manner, it under- 
takes a liability for a like amount. At 
the present time the federal debt is ap- 
proximately $285 billion. In 1948, it 
was almost $252 billion. We are deeply 
concerned over this increase in our fed- 
eral debt. We are concerned too with 
the increase in federal obligation since 
we must pay interest on this amount of 
debt. Additionally—depending on the 
amount of “deficiteering” undertaken 
and when it is undertaken, the increased 
indebtedness may have an inflationary 
effect. However, all these effects taken 
together must be viewed in the perspec- 
tive of the rate of growth of the econ- 
omy. If you view federal deficits as the 
liabilities side of a balance sheet, then 
you must at the same time compare 
them with the items on the assets side. 
To my mind, the gross national product 
of the United States represents the 
dynamic asset in our national balance 
sheet. 


Our ability to pay has been growing 


In Figure 4, we can see how our 
GNP or ability to pay for things has 
been growing with respect to our na- 
tional buying-on-credit. When viewing 
this comparison, it is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone can envision the 
minuscule absolute increase in national 
debt as a factor capable of leading to 
national economic bankruptcy. This is 
shown even more closely in Figure 5. 
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The ratio of U. S. debt to gross na- 
tional product has dropped sharply, 
from .98 in 1949 to .60 at the present 
time. Indeed, as Figure 5 shows, on the 
basis of the GNP projection we made 
earlier, if we were to increase our na- 
tional debt by $5 billion a year be- 
tween 1960 and 1965, each year the 
ratio of U. S. debt to gross national 
product would decrease by one per- 
centage point. 

In conclusion, Figure 6 presents four 
possible defense budgets for the period 
1960-65. As a base, we assume a de- 
fense budget of $40 billion dollars. 
Budget A assumes that the present 
ratio of personal income tax to per- 
sonal income will be used as a basis for 
a defense budget between 1960 and 
1965. In Budget B, we assume the 
present 11 per cent ratio, but in addi- 
tion deficit-finance a sum of $5 billion 
annually. Now Budget C assumes a 
somewhat higher tax base, but one 
which is still below the tax base in ef- 
fect during the period 1953-54. Finally, 
in Budget D, we assume the 13.5 per 
cent ratio of personal income tax to 
personal income but add $5 billion in 
deficit financing each year during the 
period 1960-65. Given these assump- 
tions, the ability of the economy to 
finance a budget as high as $75 billion 
in 1965, can be seen from the columns 
of Figure 6. 

With respect to this entire presenta- 
tion, I believe the most important point 


I want to make has to do with the man- 
ner in which one envisions the federal 
budget. The budget can be viewed as 
either a static device or a dynamic one. 
I think the budget of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment must always reflect the chang- 
ing needs of our society. It can be 
moved up or down. Indeed, it has to 
move up or down because the services 
the Government must furnish must 
change through time. No one could 
argue that during a period of massive 
unemployment the Government should 
not grant unemployment benefits that 
help to ease personal tragedies, or that 
it should not undertake industrial de- 
velopment programs in order to accel- 
erate industrial recovery. During such 
a time the budget reflects these needs 
by changes in the degree of expendi- 
tures in the budget. Similarly, it must 
be so with defense. 


We are perpetuating a myth 


Our strategic planning must change 
with forces which are external to the 
United States. Our defensive and of- 
fensive postures shift with changes in 
the strategic planning of our potential 
enemies. These changes then dictate 
new programs which must be financed 
as part of the federal budget. To estab- 
lish an arbitrary budget for defense is 
to perpetuate the most dangerous of all 
myths: that is, that the nature of the 
threat posed by the military forces of 
the Soviet bloc is set and can be met on 
the same effective basis hereafter, with 
no change in the dedication of U. S. 
resources to defense. This is not only 
highly fallacious and dangerous as an 
assumption. It is ridiculous when one is 
familiar with the resolution exhibited 
by the Soviets in allocating so much of 
their national output for war potential. 
We know how they use this military 
potential to support their diplomatic 
and political negotiations. 

I would conclude by insisting that 
we can support sizable increases in 
defense expenditures, and that we must 
support whatever increases are indi- 
cated as being necessary to insure that 
we can survive and prevail in any pos- 
sible military conflict we can envision 
in the near future. I recommend that 
political decisions to obtain such nec- 
essary funds be given the same rigorous 
support and consideration which has 
been evidenced in the past with re- 
spect to the somewhat less critical ques- 
tion—that is, with respect to life and 
death—of farm and industrial subsidy 
programs. 
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The Civilian 
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the Secretary 
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CHARLES S. STEVENSON 


ems months ago, when the controversy over the 


merits of the Army’s Hercules and the Air Force’s 
Bomarc air-defense missiles was getting front-page 
publicity, a Portland newspaper ran a long editorial 
in which it intimated that the Hercules as a weapon 
ranked with the stone hatchet. 

This didn’t take well with a World War I stable 
sergeant, Edgar W. Smith of Portland, who had be- 
come Dr. Smith, Chairman of the State Board of 
Higher Education in Oregon. 

Smith sat right down and knocked out a blistering 
letter to the editor in defense of the Hercules, in 
which he gave comparative costs, speeds, ranges and 
other statistics. The newspaper, true to the tenets 
of a free and responsible press, printed it in full. Six 
months later, the same newspaper ran a second 
article on Hercules versus Bomarc. This time, how- 
ever, it proclaimed the Nike Hercules as the weapon 
of the future, suggesting that it, instead of the 
Bomarc, be hastened into production. 

It would be too much to imply that Dr. Smith’s 
letter alone was responsible for the reversal of the 
paper’s stand on the two missiles. Yet it was no mere 
flare of patriotism that prompted his letter. 


It was the fact that Edgar W. Smith was a Civilian’ 


Aide to the Secretary of the Army! 
When the Nike Hercules sites installed 
around Los Angeles in 1958, the policy in respect 


were 


ire Carryinyg 


| | 
the message ot National Detense, and 


Union. 


| hey 


ot the Army. The only 


Instruction 


only when MU think necessary. 


to revealing their location and purpose was: “Keep 
it quiet!” 

This was all right for Army people but it didn’t 
mean a thing to the Sunday drivers, who, within 
months, thought they knew just about all there was 
to know about the new wizard missile. They, how- 
ever, were getting the facts of life about missiles 
from everybody but the experts—and it wasn’t long 
before the inevitable rumors about possible explo- 


Mr. Brucker and General Lemnitzer meet the Civilian Aides 
from our 49th and 50th states at the recent Civilian Aides 
conference at Fort Bragg. From left to right: Mr. Frank E. 
Midkiff of Hawaii, Mr. Brucker, Mr. Elmer E. Rasmuson of 


Alaska, and General Lemnitzer 
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Aide Story 


Charles S. Stevenson, Vice President in Charge of 
Production of Hallmark Cards, Inc., who lives in 
Kansas City, has been Civilian Aide to the Secretary 
of the Army for Western Missouri for several years. 


sions developed a sort of “Mystery of the Nike” un- 
easiness. 

This didn’t sit well with Don Belding, the retired 
vice president of a big advertising agency. But un- 
like Dr. Smith of Oregon, the dynamic Belding of 
Los Angeles didn’t stop to write a letter. He just 
picked up his telephone and called Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker person-to-person. 

He got right through to the Secretary and in a 
conversation of about ten minutes told Mr. Brucker 
what was going on. It’s easy to guess the rest; any- 
how, Belding got the green light from Brucker to 
explain Nike to the people of California. Belding im- 
mediately obtained appearances before the Com- 
monwealth Club in San Francisco and the Town 
Hall group in Los Angeles; his remarks to these and 
other groups were covered in the press and on radio, 
and soon “The Mystery of the Nike” disappeared. 

It just so happens that Belding, too, was a Civilian 
Aide to the Secretary of the Army. 


What are Civilian Aides? 


Who are these civilians who tackle what would 
appear to be strictly Army problems? 

Smith and Belding are two of a group of 63 “red 
carpet” American men, many of whom are listed in 
Who's Who in America, appointed by the Secretary 
of the Army to interpret to their communities the 
affairs of the Army and of national security. There 
is at least one in each state, two in some, and six 
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at-large. In return, they bring to the Secretary, his 
Chief of Staff, and the six CONUS army command- 
ers, what the guy and the gal on the street are think- 
ing about national defense—and, of course, about 
the Army. In military parlance, they are a civilian 
task force. 

Their titles, listed officially in the Army’s hier- 
archy of ranks: Civilian Aides to the Secretary of 
the Army. 

The astonishing thing about this civilian battle 
group—and it’s conceded immediately that this is 
hard to believe—is that the Civilian Aides, although 
kept well informed, are really on their own in so far 
as what they do. 

Secretary Brucker, although he considers them 
part of his personal First Family, never gives them 
an order. It’s true they receive a few press releases, 
the magazines most Army men get, and an occasional 
informative letter from the Secretary about an urgent 
matter. The most help, and about the only help, they 
really get from him, comes during a two-day annual 
meeting at a designated military installation with the 
Secretary, his Chief of Staff, certain of his assistant 
secretaries, the army commanders, and the heads of 
the technical services. Here, they get top-brass brief- 
ings on just about all phases of the Army’s activities; 
they see new weapons fired, observe maneuvers, and 
are immersed in a multitude of facts on matters of 
concern to the Army and to the security of the nation. 

When they go back home they are just about on 
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DR. EDGAR W. SMITH 
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AID 


BY A CIVILIAN AIDE 


The letter Dr, 


Edgar W. Smith (reproduced 
below) wrote his hometown newspaper to cor- 


rect some facts about the nation’s air defenses 
and the Army’s Nike Hercules missile that had 
appeared in an earlier issue of the newspaper, 


gave _ citizens of Oregon new information 


and ¢ 


new perspective of the capabilities of 


pew missile weapons and the Army Air De- 
fense Command. 
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Nike Hercules 


To the Editor; I have read 
the editorial “We Need 
Bomarc” anent the contro- 
versy over the comparative ef- 
fectiveness of US. Army's 
Nike Hercules guided missile 
and the U.S. Air Force's Bom- 
arc. Despite the fact that there 
appears to be an organized ef- 
fort to replace the Nike Her- 
cules — being supplied since 
June of this year to the Nike 
Ajax batteries defending nu- 
merous cities of our continent 
—it is not my purpose to crit- 
icize any other branch of the 
nation’s military establish- 
ment. 

You state in your editorial 
that the Bomarc “can go a 
production as ou useful wea 
Pat away Nike Her- 

ules, on the caer hand, still 
is pretty much of a theoretical 
weapon, . . . It most likely will 
turn out in the end to be su- 

rior to the Bomarc but in 
he meantime the Bomarc can 
be defending us while the 
‘bugs’ are worked out of the 
Nike Hercules."” The exact re- 
verse of that is true. 

ony last Friday I was priv- 
ileged to make an extended in- 
spection of the facilities and 

ucts of the Army Ballis- 
ics Missile Exchange in 
Huntsville, Ala. Everyone 
should that the experi- 
ence and know-how of this 
group of experts is unmatched 
elsewhere in this nation and it 


field of earth satellites and to 
them we should in all logic 
look for greater and greater 
deve’ 


ts. 
The facts are as follows 
The Nike Hercules can knock 


Ready to Go 


out of the sky any aircraft or 
aerodynamic cruise Apne mis- 
sile that flies today or tc 
be foreseen in the next covered 
years. It is many times more 
effective than its workhorse 
predecessor, the Nike Ajax. 

The Hercules system has 
been demonstrated w be the 
most modern and reliable 
land-based surface-to-air sys 
tem yet to become operation- 
al. Nike Hercules has achieved 
over 125 successful firings to 
date. It contains within itself 
the ability to pick up hostile 
targets and to engage them 
with either a high explosive or 
atomic warneot. It can oper- ul 
ate in any kind of weather, in 
rain or fog, might or day, tad 
24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. It can do this even 
nm though hostile planes attempt 
to jam it, It has the » 
range, and altitude capabilities 
to provide the most certain 
high altitude protection for our 
vital SAC and industrial com- 
plexes of any antiaircraft sys- 
tem yet developed. As a 
dence of its flexibility, rugged 
ness, accuracy and reliabilit 
a Nike Hercules unit habit. 
moved from Fort Bliss, Texas, 
to Florida and immediate! 
fired six missiles, all of whic! 
were successful. At Eglin AFB 
test firings the Nike Hercules 
missile fired in rapid succes- 
sion six missiles against six 
targets with 100 per cent suc- 
cess and all intended targets 
destroyed 

In addition to the foregoing 
it is significant that the con- 
version of Nike Ajax batteries 
to Hercules batteries is pro- 
ceeding steadily with the Los 
Angeles installation converted 
over a month ago. 

With respect to the Bomare 
guided missile, I understand 
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that it cannot be stationed in 
combat readiness before June, 
1961. Any statement of a capa- 
bility superior to that of Her- 
cules is purely wishful think- 


> Your editorial also states 
that since Nike Hercules re- 
ceives the initial thrust from 
four booster rockets, the falling 
rocket cases mi endanger 
civilians living in the vicinity. 
This I do not feel is anything 
to worry about since the Nik 
ajax missile used since 1983 
also employs booster rockets, 
except less of them As you 
btless are aware, every 
Nike site has been carefully 
preselected by Army Engi- 
neers to insure that fall-out 
ints will not endanger Pop, 
Plated areas. Incidentally, 
understand that Bomarc ‘iso 
receives its initial thrust from 
ter roc 


et. 
There are other tierenting 
facts about Nike Hercules, suc 
as the knowledge that it — the 
successor to Nike Ajax—will 
in turn contribute over 60 per 
cent of its components to the 
anti-missile missile, Nike Zeus, 
next of the Nike family — and 
will thus be able to cut years 
from the time which otherwise 
would be fo gon to perfect 
for the United States a missile 
capable of killing an enemy 
ballistic missile. 
St ea we 
ivilian 
. of the Army, 
Pittock Block. 








their own in regard to the action they take and what they 
say. The Secretary’s instructions (if they can even be called 
that) to them, as they take off from an annual conference 
might run something like this: 

“You have all been picked because of your devotion to 
the National Defense and the Army. You are men of intelli- 
gence and discernment. We have informed you about the 
Army, stated its problems to you and given you facts. I am 
not going to give you any orders. 

“When you see or hear something about the Army about 
which something should be done, I hope you do it! I trust 
you implicitly. If there is anything you think I should know 
about, write me, or even pick up the phone and call me per- 
sonally, if it is urgent.” 

This latitude of responsibility and freedom makes Civilian 
Aides a little edgy for a while, but a résumé of what they 
do on their initiative suggests not only that the Civilian Aides 
program is effective, but that Secretary Brucker’s insistence 
that he not direct them is quite sound. 

As an example of his strong feeling in this latter respect, 
Kansas Civilian Aide Harry Colmery, former National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, once suggested the forma- 
tion of a committee to draw up a protest about the belittling 
of Army officers by the press and in other places. 

Brucker, with his courtly gentleness, discouraged him: 
“Harry, I'd rather you men would not do that. The Civilian 
Aides are not an organized body. They are individual men 
whom I expect to do, in their own manner, what they think 
should be done about any matter concerning the Army.” 


From emergency bridges to the Presidio 


One of the most spectacular single projects handled by a 
Civilian Aide was by Aide-at-Large for Fourth Army, John 
W. Beretta of San Antonio. 

When a flood on the Rio Grande washed out the bridge 
between Laredo, Texas, and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, across 
the river, Beretta, seeing that all communications were out 
between the United States and Mexico at this point, sensed 
the need for action. 

Quickly he called the commander of Fourth Army, at that 
time Major General H. L. Boatner, and suggested immediate 
help from the U. S. Early the next morning, Beretta, Boatner 
and American civil authorities met at the scene, at which 
time Beretta suggested that the Army build a ponton bridge 
across the swollen stream. General Boatner called his head- 
quarters, and within hours, after an all-night job by a heavy 
ponton battalion, the two communities and the two countries 
were united. 

As a human touch to the incident, as soon as the bridge 
was open, the Army was hauling field kitchens across it to 
the Mexican side and feeding destitute and flood-routed 
people. 

Upon another occasion Beretta made personal calls on 
many bankers in the Fort Hood community when some ob- 
jection arose following the army commander’s plan to use 
the area around there for extensive maneuvers. 

The Presidio, historical San Francisco outpost of the 
Army for more than a century, frequently has been a target 
of real estate operators and builders who saw in its beautiful 
setting an opportunity for the development of private resi- 
dential property. 

An especially vigorous move in that direction a few years 
back disturbed Civilian Aide Eugene C. Bennett, prominent 
San Francisco lawyer. 
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Bennett picked up his phone and called Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens, who told Bennett that the Army 
by no means wanted to lose the Presidio. 

“See what you can do about it!” he charged Bennett. 

Efforts had gone so far as to secure the adoption of a 
resolution by a committee of the legislature demanding re- 
lease of the Presidio. It also developed that at the same time 
a task force of the Hoover Committee was using the Presidio 
as an example of good space a Government agency should 
release. 


Neither of these obstacles deterred Civilian Aide Bennett, 
who, with others, moved with all the force and celerity of 
a Ranger unit. The end result was that the Presidio remained. 
Today in San Francisco there is even a Presidio Society! 


From housing to education 

One of the speediest results of a Civilian Aide’s work was 
a project of an educator, Dr. Allen D. Albert, Jr., of Atlanta, 
representing Georgia. It concerned a condition brought about 
when 175 housing units at Fort Stewart were closed to in- 
coming Army families because of the desire of certain in- 
terests to rent housing in which they were financially inter- 
ested. Those houses were 35 miles away. 

The soldiers were on an alert status and when Dr. Albert 
made a survey and found it took 50 minutes for these sol- 
diers to reach their outfits, he went into action faster than an 
Honest John leaves its launcher. Spearheading a drive, he 
coordinated interested groups into such an enthusiasm and 
zeal that the Fort Stewart housing was made available three 
days after the proper authorities got the facts. 

Another of Dr. Albert’s projects was to stop a move in 
Georgia to eliminate credits in that state’s technical schools 
to cadets who were taking senior ROTC. Although the direc- 
tive already had been issued, the vocal Albert went ahead 
with his protests. The result was that the plan was abandoned. 

When then Secretary of the Army Stevens discussed the 
necessity of convincing businessmen of the importance of the 


Army Reserve and the National Guard and the need to give 
citizen-soldiers time off for weekly drill and summer camp 
without penalizing them, Indianapolis businessman George 
M. Davidson, then in the Indiana Legislature, introduced a 
bill providing this protection for reservists and members of 
the Guard. Its enactment into law gave encouragement and 
hope. 

In addition, Davidson circulated copies of the measure to 
all the other Civilian Aides, and at his own expense. 

Operation Understanding was the name given to a huge 
presentation of Army equipment and supplies by Civilian 
Aide Arthur C. Kaufmann, a management consultant of 
Philadelphia. Of course, Kaufmann, who has earned more 
than his share of Army awards and citations, was in a good 
position to put on the show. He was then chief executive of 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia’s great department store. 
When the discussion arose as to where to locate the exhibits, 
Kaufmann allotted space all over the first floor of his mam- 
moth store—at no cost to the Army. It wasn’t free to Kauf- 
mann, however. He opened the display with a dinner at- 
tended by 500 of the leading citizens. When the show ended 
three weeks later, it was estimated that more than 100,000 
persons had seen it. 

Hodding Carter, Mississippi’s noted Pulitzer Prize winner, 
and owner-editor of the Delta Democrat Times in Green- 
ville, uses his columns in the interest of National Defense, 
and particularly the Army, as well as giving many talks on 
defense in his area. Carter, who has won his high award by 
virtue of articles on racial and religious tolerance, travels 
frequently to Europe, Africa and Asia. As he travels, he 
makes voluminous notes on the activities of the Army in 
those areas, later using his observations in his newspaper 
and in his talks. 

When Vermont’s Civilian Aide, Dr. B. F. Clark of St. 
Johnsbury, returned to his home after the 1957 conference, 
he wrote a summary of it, including the Army’s important 
problems, and arranged to have it printed in eight of his 


At Fort Belvoir, Civilian Aides were given a description of a model of the nuclear reactor plant built by Army Engineers 





state’s newspapers. In addition, he showed color movies of 
the conference to all he could get to look at them. 

In practically all these projects, action was initiated by 
the aides themselves, with the publicity going to the issue, 
not to the Civilian Aide. 

“Exactly the way it should be!” approves Brucker. 

One of the biggest issues the aides had to contend with 
was the change of the Army’s combat divisions from triangu- 
lar to Pentomic. This change, among National Guard and 
Army Reserve divisions, resulted in a reduction in units and 
personnel strength in some cities and towns. The aides ex- 
plained this ir: talks and personal conversations, pointing out 
that the Guard and the Reserves would be of little value if 
not trained in the same manner as the Regulars. 

Another policy that gave them a workout was the reduc- 
tion in force (RIF) project in which the Army had to reduce 
its strength in a short time. Although this reduction did not 
seem large, almost every Civilian Aide was given an oppor- 
tunity to explain what had happened. 

Recommendations for attendance at the Pentagon’s cov- 
eted Joint Civilian Orientation Conference (JCOC) and on 
special trips to training sites, are frequently asked of Civilian 
Aides, 

Youhg men who wish appointments to the Military Acad- 
emy request help in getting through red tape. 

How to become a Civilian Aide 

You don’t get to be a Civilian Aide just by wanting to be 
one. It’s a cinch, though, it’s not done through politics! 

Selection is based on an interest in National Defense and 
in the Army, and must be accompanied by evidence of pre- 
vious action toward promoting those causes. In addition, a 
man must have some stature in his community. He must be 
patriotic, articulate, and something of a self-starter. Civilian 
Aides serve for two years, reappointment, depending on per- 
formance, 

Banker R. J. Hoffman of Wyoming was appointed by Sec- 
retary Frank Pace during the Truman Administration. When 
the Administration changed hands, Hoffman sent in his 
resignation, but Robert T. Stevens, who was then Secretary, 
simply renewed Hoffman’s appointment without even con- 
sulting him. 

“I don’t know to this day how I even got the appointment 
from Pace, much less how Stevens came to reappoint me,” 
commented Hoffman. Those who researched Hoffman, how- 
ever, found he had long been chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce 
and had been working for the Army’s interests for many 
years. 

Ralph Borman of Fargo, North Dakota, a 1959 appointee, 
said: “I not only didn’t know Secretary Brucker, but didn’t 
know that Brucker had ever heard of me.” It developed, 
however, that Borman had been extremely active and articu- 
late in North Dakota in presenting the Army’s story. 

Aides get no remuneration. They do get an opportunity 
to buy seats (at regular prices) to the Army’s football games, 
and at Fort Bragg they received gifts of cuff links and a tie 
clasp bearing the STRAC insignia. At one conference the 
Secretary gave each aide a copy of Command Decisions. 
At another the gift was a miniature Mechanical Mule, But 
when the end of the year comes, most aides are likely to find 
themselves on what the Army calls “deficit financing.” 


Civilian Aide conference 
The conferences, which have been held at Fort Leaven- 
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worth, West Point, White Sands, Washington, Fort Benning, 
and Fort Bragg, open in sessions of the entire group with re- 
marks by Secretary Brucker and high-ranking Army leaders. 
Subjects will be along these lines, although there will be 
others: the nature of the threat; the Army’s role in overseas 
operations; the Army’s contribution to the air defense of the 
United States; STRAC; missiles and space. 

The speakers will be such authorities as the Chief of Staff, 
the Commanding General of the Army Air Defense Com- 
mand, the Commanding General of STRAC, the Comman- 
der of the Army Ordnance Missile Command and the 
Army’s Chief of Information. 

This over, the aides split into four groups and attend ro- 
tating conferences. These are largely question-and-answer 
periods where the aides and selected qualified Army officials 
parry, thrust and banter each other most frankly and in- 
formally in four fields: budget and manpower; strategy and 
operations; logistical concepts, systems and organization; and 
research and develoyvuent. 

The aides are urged to ask all sorts of questions, and they 
do. These reflect the variety of problems they encounter in 
their home towns. Some of these are (the Army’s answers 
are in brackets): 

© Is there reason to believe that the Soviets know of our 
country’s weaknesses? [It’s highly possible that they know it 
if any of our newspapers printed it.] 

© What effect will the shot to the moon by the Russians 
have on American military strategy? [Can’t tell at this time, 
but probably some.] 

© To what extent is our hardware, particularly ordnance, 
coordinated with our Allies? [We have an exchange of infor- 
mation on all development programs with many other na- 
tions and other agreements on currently used weapons with 
a lesser number.] 

© Was that cat who was given an incapacitating gas really 
afraid of that mouse as reported in the press? [Yes, it sure 
was! ] 

® Would the $2.8 billion suggested as needed for replace- 
ment put the Army in good shape? [Yes, but it will take 
even five years at this rate to do the job.] 

© How successful is the program to unify the buying of 
service requirements? [Excellent. Seventy-five per cent of all 
goods and services used by the armed forces are bought by 
a single service. The Army buys all of 16 categories, the 
Navy 13, the Air Force 3.] 

We get many cynical observations on the usefulness of 
the Military Assistance Program. What can we say about it? 
[Tell whoever asks you that this expenditure is the cheapest 
possible kind of protection. It is the means of sending Ameri- 
can dollars overseas instead of American men.] 


Rangers, paratroopers, missiles 


The maneuvers and exhibitions are tailored for the occa- 
sion. At White Sands, the aides witnessed the firing of five 
missiles—at that time a sight few Americans had seen. At 
Fort Benning, they saw infantry and ranger training and a 
tremendous demonstration of firepower. At the Fort Bragg 
conference more than 200 paratroopers of the 82d Airborne 
Division, along with trucks, missiles and other hardware, in 
an exhibition of the capability of STRAC, dropped out of 
the sky, some landing within a few feet of the watchers. The 
firing of two Honest Johns followed. In addition to this the 
units of one battle group of the 82d Airborne Division 
were in formation. 
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Here the guests got an added thrill when the two circus 
stands on which they were seated started moving. These 
stands had been erected on flat trailers which were gently 
pulled away by a truck. Instead of the troops passing in re- 
view before those assembled, the troops stood still and the 
excited members of the distinguished caravan rode up and 
down between the formations. 

The meetings end on an address by Secretary Brucker in 
which he tells the aides what he expects of them, but never 
how, why, where or when to do what they sense should be 
done. 

“You've heard our story,” he repeats. “Carry on for the 
Army and for our country’s security!” 

Everything is on an informal basis. Schedules are set but 
not always met, because time is extended if the subject 
causes it to run over. 

A colorful and human note of the conferences known to 
all but the Secretary of the Army is a behind-the-scenes bet- 
ting pool of certain military aides on how long it will take 
Mr. Brucker to say “hello” and “goodbye” to the assembled 
group. No stakes are taken for less than 30 minutes, the ma- 
jority of bettors selecting a time between 60 and 90. (No, 
Mr. Secretary, members of your personal Pentagon staff do 
not participate.) 


Seating VIPs from a fish bowl 


One very important benefit which comes from the con- 
ferences is the opportunity for the aides to become ac- 
quainted with the Pentagon’s top men and everybody who 
is anybody in the Army, contacts which come in very handy 
upon many occasions. 

The fish-bowl method of assigning seats at dinner, usually 
held the first night, gets the meetings off on an informal 
basis. As the conferees enter the dining room, they reach 
in the fish bowl and draw out a slip of paper which tells 
them where they will sit. Until they arrive at their table they 
have no idea of their dinner companions. 

The Honorable Thomas E. Troland, a judge who flies to 
anywhere in the country from Connecticut to attend the con- 
ferences, might find the internationally known missile wizard, 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, at his left. Seated with them could 
be Medal of Honor winner Colonel Charles W. Davis from 
ODCSLOG, slated to talk the following morning on “The 
Army’s Role in the Military Assistance Program.” The 
fourth could well be former Congressman Dewey Short, self- 
acclaimed Ozark wit and raconteur, who, when not quoting 
Shakespeare or Socrates to a spell-bound group, doubles as 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower, Personnel 
and Reserve Forces. 


Colonel Louise Milligan, Director of the Women’s Army 
Corps, might be at another table with the newly appointed 
Civilian Aide from Alaska, Elmer Rasmuson. With them 
might be the Honorable deLesseps S. Morrison, Mayor of 
New Orleans, along with Captain John R. Davies, from the 
office of the Secretary of the Army. 


History of the Aide program 


The Civilian Aide system was begun in 1922 by the Mili- 
tary Training Camps Association, an organization formed in 
1916 by “graduates” of the so-called Plattsburg Camps. 
Their objective was to “promote military training for citizens 
who could be called to active duty immediately in the event 
of a war.” 

In October 1922, the MTCA requested Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks to formally recognize its organization as a 
cooperating agency in fostering the voluntary military train- 
ing of citizens, and also proposed the authorization of the 
appointment of certain citizens to be known as Civilian 
Aides. A few weeks later Weeks approved both requests. 

The movement had a more or less active life for almost 
two decades, but in 1940 Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
began to be interested in the organization and the Civilian 
Aide idea for use in the event of a war. History shows they 
were so used. 

In 1950 Secretary of the Army Frank Pace wanted a sys- 
tem of civilian liaison which would provide the Army with 
“grass roots” opinions, especially in the area of civilian- 
Army interests. When he discovered the Civilian Aides pro- 
gram existed, he decided to utilize it for this purpose, but 
broadened it to include a liaison down to the grass roots as 
well as up. 

Secretaries Pace, Stevens and Brucker have used the Ci- 
vilian Aide program in exact accordance with this philosophy 
from the very first day they took office. 

The current system is handled by an officer in Secretary 
Brucker’s Pentagon office. Also riding herd on projects is 
the Secretary’s military aide and the staff of the Army’s 
Public Information Division. 

As the recent Fort Bragg conference drew to a close, a 
clerk in headquarters gave a thumbnail description of the 
conference which is about as down-to-earth as could be 
asked: “I never saw sO many stars or so many important 
people in all the time I’ve been in the Army.” 

The Civilian Aides won’t take this estimate of themselves 
too seriously, but they do believe they are making a contribu- 
tion to the cause of the Army and to the nation’s defense 
program. 

So does Secretary of the Army Brucker! 


A small portion of the stands during a firepower demonstration for Civilian Aides meeting at Fort Bragg 
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TALENT SCOUTS FOR 


Recruiting is a large, important and little understood job and it’s being 


done by a ‘new breed’ of recruiting sergeants, Their story is 


told here by a recruiter with ten years of experience 


4 hard-working Army recruiter may have a “beat” that covers 5,000 square miles or more. When he 
goes into the field he starts early, is punctual in keeping appointments 
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T was during a heavy snow storm that the telephone 

rang in a small office in the Army recruiting station 

in a midwestern County Courthouse and a man’s 
frantic voice asked, “Is this the Army?” 

He needed help, he said. He lived in an isolated 
farming community and all of the roads were blocked 
by deep snow. His seven-year-old son had been burned 
in a stove explosion and needed medical care. 

Could the Army help them? 

The Army could—and did! Heavy full-track equip- 
ment opened a path to the farmhouse and a doctor 
was rushed in to tend the stricken youngster. 

Handling such emergency calls, while not a normal 
function of the Army Recruiting Service, nevertheless 
illustrates the unusual role of the Army Recruiter sta- 
tioned in a small community. 

Only a handful of Army men is on recruiting duty, 
approximately 1,350 noncommissioned officers in 
some 900 one- or two-man recruiting stations in the 
continental United States. While this is but a tiny seg- 
ment of the Active Army noncommissioned officer 
corps, it is doubtful whether any other group in Army 
Green plays a more vital role in shaping individual 
as well as community attitudes toward the Army. 

Recruiting is an important career field. Selling the 
Army is as important as running the Army and, as a 
result, more attention is being focused on the unique 
situation of the Army recruiter in a small-town en- 
vironment. 

Department of the Army, of course, establishes pol- 
icy and procedures for the MPPOs (Military Person- 
nel Procurement Officers) at the Army level. There 
is an MPPO for each of the six stateside U. S. Armies. 

Each MPPO supervises a recruiting district the 
boundaries of which coincide with that of the Army 
area. Under each Army Area Recruiting district head- 





Master Sergeant John N. Hallanger is a senior instruc- 
tor in the Recruiting-Career Counselor Course at the 
Adjutant General’s School. He has been in the Army 
since 1943 and served in Korea as the First Sergeant 
of an Engineer company. He has enlisted more than 
1,500 men and women during more than ten years of 


Recruiting sub-stations are usually in post 

offices or other Federal buildings, 
but when such space is not available it may 
recruiting duty. be located in a downtown office building 
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Recruiters who are on top of their jobs touch bases 
regularly with all community ‘centers of influence’ 


quarters are several recruiting main stations, 70 of them 
in all. Recruiting main stations are the central headquarters 
for all the “Post Office level” sub-stations in a given area. 
Such an area may range from one large metropolitan center 
to a State or even two states. 

The grass roots recruiting job is done by the men who 
operate the sub-stations and ride the country circuit from 
town to town. 


‘Staying Army’ in a civilian setting 

Life is indeed different for the recruiters who work this 
beat. It is different not only for them but for their families 
as, well. They must stay Army without any of the by- 
products of Army life—their social life and their way of life 
are geared to that of the civilian community, not that of an 
Army Post. Yet never for one minute can they forget that to 
the people around them, ‘they are the Army. 


There is no bugler to blow reveille for a recruiter. His 
alarm clock and his own sense of responsibility rouse him 
each morning. That is why the screening boards which pick 
men for recruiting duty look for traits which point to a man 
who can work on his own, with minimum supervision. 

What is a recruiter’s day like? 

There is no pat answer to this, just as there is no “aver- 
age recruiter” and no such thing as a “typical day.” 

For this reason, let’s consider Sergeant First Class Robert 
Thomas Kean—a figment of my imagination and a “com- 
posite” of several actual Army recruiters. His daily activities 
will serve to give you the general idea of a recruiter’s busy 
day. 

SFC Kean is 36 and a veteran of 16 years of Army serv- 
ice. He saw action in World War II and in Korea and wears 
the Combat Infantryman Badge atop his ribbons. He is 
married and has three children. This is his second tour of 
duty as a recruiter; the last time was after his return from 
Korea. In between he served with Seventh Army in Ger- 
many. He is stationed in a small city not far from the farm- 
ing community where he was born. 
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He is of the “new breed” of Army recruiters—a volunteer 
for recruiting duty and school-trained to boot. He attended 
the Recruiter Course at the ‘Adjutant General’s School at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

SFC Kean’s business day starts no later than 0800, when 
he opens the door to his rent-free room in the Post Office 
Building. Recruiters are usually found in post office and 
Federal buildings and sometimes in a location like the Coun- 
ty Courthouse. While the office is the recruiter’s base of 
operations he spends a good deal less than one-half of his 
time there. The actual amount of time he spends in his office 
is related to the geographical limits of his sales territory. 
The larger the territory he must cover, the more time he 
must spend riding the circuit. 


Sergeant Kean tries, on a day when he is to work the 
small communities in his territory, to be on the road by 
0930. This, of course, means locking the office door and 
leaving the shop untended, something recruiters do not relish. 
The more the office is locked up, the better the chances that 


Editor of the local newspaper .. . 


“walk-ins” will take their business elsewhere, for instance to 
the recruiter (from another service) across the hall. 

For this reason recruiters like Sergeant Kean favor group- 
ing geographically-compatible sub-stations so that among 
themselves the recruiters can work out road schedules that 
will enable them to cover their rear and flanks in the office. 


On his way out to the Army sedan he uses for travel, Kean 
may glance briefly at the wall map which shows the extent 
of his territory. His “sales territory” consists of three coun- 
ties with a total population of about 75,000. There is one 
city-sized community which is also a rail center and grain 
terminal. Most of the area is rural. 

Like a good many modern-day recruiters, Kean has been 
familiar with this country from his own boyhood days. Ef- 
forts are made to place recruiters in “close-to-home surround- 
ings.” A recruiter working his home territory already knows 
local habits and attitudes, sources of local pride. He knows 
the people and talks their language. They will tend to trust 
him more than an outsider. 

This policy works out fine in 99 out of 100 cases, a re- 
cruiting main station commander remarked during a recent 
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interview. “However,” he said, “sometimes we have to crack 
down to keep recruiters from entering too heavily into local 
commitments, especially extra-curricular activities of a busi- 
ness nature.” 

Sergeant Kean, our “composite” recruiter, works an area 
of about 5,000 square miles. This is not, by current stand- 
ards, an especially large territory for a single Army recruiter 
to cover. 

Twice each month he strikes out for the most distant point 
on his map, a trip of 100 miles. On such mornings he gen- 
erally leaves right from home without hitting the office. This 
enables him to reach his destination by mid-morning. 

On other days he frequently spends from 0930 until noon 
pounding the pavement. This isn’t like the old days when 
recruiters tried to size up likely prospects on the streets. 
Usually it involves pre-planned house calls. Pre-planning is 
an essential element because hit or miss trips net only a waste 
of time, shoe leather, and gasoline. 

On road trips Sergeant Kean adheres closely to his sched- 
ule. If he is due at a small town Post Office at 1030 he makes 
sure he is there on time: “It doesn’t set well to have some- 
one drive 45 miles to see you at a certain time and then 
have him find you’re an hour late,” says Kean. “They get 
the feeling you’re pretty disorganized.” 

As a general principle Kean tries to hit each town 30 
minutes or more ahead of schedule since this gives him an 
opportunity to check in with his local “centers of influence.” 


The “centers of influence” in recruiting 

The recruiter’s ability to develop local centers of influence 
is bound to play an important part in his ability to accom- 
plish his mission. There is nothing mysterious in this; no 
secret gimmicks are involved. 


a Ni 


Manager of local broadcasting station . . . 


A center of influence can be the fellow who runs a local 
filling station, the postmaster, the corner druggist, a school 
guidance counselor, a high school coach, the man who runs 
the meat market, a former serviceman, an interested reservist 
—anyone to whom the recruiter can talk regarding local 
youngsters who appear to be interested in the Army. 

There is a tendency, even among recruiters, to confuse 
influential people with centers of influence. Influential people 
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may be among a recruiter’s centers of influence but it doesn’t 
follow that the only worthwhile centers of influence are in- 
fluential people! 

All too often a new recruiter will interpret “development 
of centers of influence” to mean that he is supposed to pop 
in and out of the mayor's office and make himself a great 
friend of members of the town and city council as well as 
other ‘important people’ in town. Important people count, 
of course, but no more than anyone else. 

It doesn’t take long for a recruiter to find out that his 
centers of influence are his best means of contacting young 
men and women who might be interested in Army careers. 

There is nothing sinister about the center of influence. It 
does not imply a spy system of civilians putting the finger on 
youngsters. It simply involves getting leads on prospects 
much the way a salesman gets his leads. 

In a filling station a recruiter may learn that, “The John- 
son kid is sure fed up over at the mill. He’s been talking 
about joining the Army . . .” The recruiter makes a note to 
call young Johnson. If the youngster is interested, they set 
up a date to talk it over. 

Or .. . a recruiter drops into a diner for a cup of coffee. 
The counterman spots him and pulls out a letter. “Just 
heard from Kenny “Atkins in Germany. Sure sounds as 
though he likes what he’s doing . . .” 

This may be something the recruiter merely files away. 
At a critical moment in a future interview with a prospective 
soldier from that community he may be able to interject a 
word about Kenny Atkins’ Army assignment. 

In working with his centers of influence, the recruiter 
must carefully weigh his own role. There are many projects 
where he can offer Army assistance, usually in the form of 
his own participation and support. He may be tempted to 
go overboard—and if he does he will probably regret it. A 
sergeant in an Eastern city became so wrapped up in a 
hospital building fund campaign that his recruiting became 
a secondary matter for a period of weeks. 


The recruiter in the information field 

The pitfalls of the recruiter becoming involved with his 
centers of influence also apply in his role as an information 
specialist. While this is not a primary job it is one of his 
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Calling on a farm boy at work in the fields . 
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Interviewing a ‘walk-in’ applicant 


MEETING THE PROSPECTS . . . it’s not all ‘hard sell’ . . . the recruiter must do more than convince the prospect that 





most important secondary jobs. In fact, to a great degree, 
his success as a recruiter will depend upon his effectiveness 
in the information field. 

Because many recruiters have a definite flair for show- 
manship, many of them derive pleasure from opportunities to 
work with newspaper editors and writers, picture editors and 
photographers, and with the personnel of radio and television 
stations. 

In every town and community he visits, the recruiter makes 
it his business to maintain his contacts with the people who 
can help him get the Army’s story to the public. But once 
again he must measure the time he puts into this against 
the total net result. 

In his three-county area, SFC Kean has three radio sta- 
tions, one daily, and four weekly newspapers. He knows all 
the key people “to talk to” and he keeps them well stocked 
with local items as well as prepared materials turned out 
by MPPD in Washington. He stays abreast of such materials 
and sees to it that disc jockeys and station managers are 
well supplied with Army platters. He himself appears on 
radio from time to time to discuss enlistment opportunities 
for local youngsters. 
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Calls on his newspaper and radio friends are not neces- 
sarily pre-planned, however, and Kean usually drops in on 
them rather casually. 

In his territory, Kean has 12 high schools. This makes 
for a heavy speaking schedule during April and May, but 
no responsible recruiter feels he has done a thorough job 
until he has appeared at each high school in his territory 
and has (1) made an oral presentation, (2) distributed hand- 
outs to be taken home for further study, and (3) set up 
a hallway booth in the school to answer questions. 

Like many recruiters, Kean has come to the conclusion 
that high school contacts are, to a large degree, the key to 
success. He feels that a separate session should be held for 
all male seniors, that there should be a briefing for juniors 
who desire to attend, and that there should be a WAC pres- 
entation for senior girls. 

All too often, it is pointed out, a graduating senior cannot 
get the specialist training program he wants because he has 
not taken the academic work to qualify. For this reason a 
briefing is especially valuable to youngsters in the junior 
year. By the time they are seniors it may be too late. 

In Sergeant Kean’s recollections there is the case of a 
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at the Army recruiting sub-station 


Recruiter visits a Wac applicant and parents in her home 


the Army is for him . . . he must make sure the applicant can meet the Army's physical, mental and moral standards 





youngster who was interested in specializing in medicine. He 
was sent to the recruiting main station for testing. During 
the testing period it developed that he had not taken enough 
chemistry and biology in high school. As a result he was 
turned down. 

The school guidance counselor was flabbergasted—but im- 
pressed. “We were under the impression,” he told Kean, 
“that anyone could get in the Army.” 


Working with school counselors 


A close working relationship with school officials is ex- 
tremely desirable. The best way for a recruiter to develop 
such a relationship is to make it quite plain that the Army 
does not want youngsters to quit school before they have 
earned their diplomas. 

This has, beyond any question, been a sore spot in past 
years. As a result, there have been numerous reported in- 
stances when school authorities have denied the Army and 
the other military services the opportunity to talk to under- 
graduates. 

Fortunately, it is easy for the recruiter to furnish clear- 
cut evidence that Army policy is to encourage youngsters to 
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complete their schooling: It is firmly stated in his regula- 
tions and in the publicity materials he distributes. In most 
cases it is possible to show the youngster who is hell-bent 
on quitting school that he will get a much better deal in 
the Army if he is a high school graduate. Women must have 
a high school diploma before they can join the WAC. 

Even aside from instances where formal presentations are 
scheduled, it stands to reason that the local high school is 
a regular stop on the recruiter’s agenda—if it is only to ex- 
change a few words with the guidance counselor. 

With his office administration, house calls, road trips, 
school calls, press activity, and checking with his centers of 
influence, the recruiter’s day is an extremely busy one. He 
tries, when possible, to spend his lunch hours with members 
of local organizations such as Rotary, Lions, Civitans, and 
Jaycees. These groups find him a worthwhile after-luncheon 
speaker. 

The recruiter's itinerary frequently includes stopping in 
to see local officials of the Selective Service System. This 
can be an important center of influence for him, since clerks 
of local boards often have extremely useful information. 

Sometimes this means getting a line on people who do 
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not measure up to Army standards as well as those who do. 

An example of this was a case of a youth who, according 
to draft officials, had gone to extremes to avoid being called 
for two years of military service. The story stuck in the 
recruiter’s mind and he was understandably astonished when 
the young man walked in and announced that he was inter- 
ested in enlisting for a three-year Army hitch. 

Suspicious, the recruiter quickly did some checking around 
town. He learned that the youth had become involved with 
the police and was even then awaiting trial. It was a simple 
matter to keep the Army from becoming involved and, as 
it turned out, instead of getting into the Army as he had 
hoped, the youth in this case wound up serving an 18-month 
jail sentence. But for the good offices of a Selective Service 
System board member, the Army might have unwittingly 
helped the young man to evade the punishment he deserved. 

The end of the recruiter’s busy day usually finds him back 
at his office, making plans for night calls. There is a good 
deal of night work involved because this is the best time 
to contact parents. 

The recruiter’s job is exacting not only because of the 
hours, however, but because of the conditions under which 
he works. 

The home folks, to begin with, are taking a long and hard 
look at the fellow who stayed in service. They are looking 
to see if it was worthwhile for him, to determine whether it 
would be worthwhile for their children. 

The recruiter is never really off duty because he sticks 
out, he is different. He is “Mr. Army” in the community. 
If he gets in trouble the Army’s name is blackened, too. 
Consequently, each recruiter must go through each day 
knowing full well that the civilian attitudes toward the U. S. 
Army will stem, to a large degree, from his actions. His 
morals must be beyond reproach. His obligations must be 
met promptly. No one will make excuses for him. The same 
goes for his wife. 

The recruiter and his family have only their spirit and 
enthusiasm to keep them close to the Army. They enjoy 
none of the actual or fringe benefits of military life on an 
Army Post; they miss the companionship of Army friends. 

The recruiters “show the flag of the U. S. Army” in every 
town where there is a recruiting station, and in many hun- 
dreds of post offices across the land. In areas where soldiers 
are few and far between, the Army recruiter is a familiar 
figure. The recruiter is, in a sense, an outpost—an Army out- 
post in the civilian community. 

That is why the farmer whose son was burned called the 
local Army recruiter to ask for help. That is why veterans 
call him to settle an argument as to whether the Ist Division 
or 3d Division got the most Medal of Honor awards in World 
War II. That is why people call in to ask questions about 
pensions and service-incurred disability claims. 

“You don’t tell them you're just a recruiter,” says Sergeant 
Kean. “You get the information and you try and answer 
their questions. As far as they are concerned you are the 
Army. You are expected to be able to discuss Army matters 
as an authority.” 

The recruiter in the local community walks a tightrope 
but he has simple rules for keeping out of trouble. 

He is straightforward. Questions are answered simply and 
truthfully. A veteran who comes in to reenlist naturally wants 
to hear “No” to his question, “Will I have to go through 
basic training again.” The answer is likely to be “Yes” and 
that is what the recruiter must tell him. 
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The youngster who claims a mother as a dependent wants 
to be promised that he will be able to get an allotment for 
her. The only promise he can be given is that the authorities 
will investigate the circumstances and make a determination. 

A fellow on the verge of enlisting suddenly remembers 
something critical a buddy wrote him from Camp Suchandso. 
He asks the recruiter where he will go for basic training and 
the recruiter knows exactly why he is asking. He must tell 
him the odds are he will be sent to Camp Suchandso. 

This is a policy which pays big dividends in the long run. 

A broken promise or a slight case of exaggeration can 
haunt a recruiter and even ruin him in a community. 

In one case in point a recruiter has been heckled incessant- 
ly by an angry mother who claims her twin sons enlisted 
only on the basis of the recruiter’s promise that both would 
be sent to civilian colleges upon completion of basic train- 
ing! This is the result of a misunderstanding because the 
recruiter said they might be eligible for such training but 
that nothing could be initiated until they completed basic. 

In another instance a mother complained to the recruiter 
that her son had been sent to Korea although he had en- 
listed for a Gyroscope unit headed for Europe. The recruiter 
forwarded her letter through channels, asking the Depart- 
ment of the Army to investigate the case. It turned out that 
the complaint was completely justified. The young man was 
ordered back to the U. S., given a leave, and then sent on 
his way to his unit with Seventh U. S. Army in Germany. 

This incident gave a tremendous lift to the recruiter’s 
stock in his local community. 

In another case, following a parent’s charge that their son 
was not being given the kind of training he enlisted for, the 
recruiter checked into the case and learned that the soldier 
involved had requested a change in his school assignment 
after he got to this basic training post. 

The recruiter got the youngster to explain this to his 
parents, and their attitude toward the Army improved con- 
siderably. 


An assignment with prestige 


The new look in recruiting stems not only from the com- 
mand attitudes toward recruiting but from the attitudes of 
the recruiters themselves. This is, they now feel, an assign- 
ment that carries prestige with it. The Army has taken cog- 
nizance of this by making it possible for recruiters like SFC 
Robert Thomas Kean to become career recruiters who can 
expect repetitive assignments in the Army Recruiting Serv- 
ice once they have become qualified to hold down MOS 075. 

An MOS 075 must be earned. The process of earning it 
includes on-the-job work as well as academic training at the 
Adjutant General’s School. Every applicant is grilled by a 
tough screening board. Every aspect of his life and his Army 
career is examined. He must have a mental score of 110 
or higher and at least a high school education. 

The rugged standards required of would-be recruiters are 
a source of satisfaction to every member of the Army Re- 
cruiting Service. It is a matter of great pride to know that 
we are all highly selected volunteers who are selling a prod- 
uct in which we really believe. 

We are salesmen and we are also talent scouts. Our job 
is no less exacting than that of the “bird dogs” who comb 
the sandlot diamonds in a never-ending search for big league 
baseball talent. The Army recruiters in the local communities 
are involved in combing the country for the talent needed 
by the biggest All-Star Team of them all, the U. S. Army. 
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The 


Case for a 


“If you jump towards Bradley you are haunted by Collins, and if you 


side with Collins who is to explain away 


Bradley?’’—A thoughtful and penetrating analysis of an 


important debate appearing in two recent issues of this magazine 


Colonel WILLIAM E. DePUY 


N two recent issues of ARMY, two distinguished 

soldiers have argued opposite sides of a critical 
and vexing problem—should the Army emphasize 
nuclear or conventional weapons? In the October 
issue, Colonel Francis X. Bradley argued essentially 
that “We must go nuclear.” Colonel Arthur S. Col- 
lins in the November issue stated: “I don’t believe 
that anything worthwhile or meaningful can result 
from the employment of nuclear weapons in war.” 

Of course, neither of the authors would pretend 
that the matter is as black and white as each painted 
it. There are many complications, reservations, and 
qualifications in both articles which bring them 
closer together than the titles or these quotations 
would suggest. Additionally, it seems likely that 
Colonel Bradley is thinking in terms of bigger 
weapons and bigger wars while Colonel Collins is 
presumably thinking chiefly in terms of smaller 
wars and issues and less direct involvement of the 
two main centers of power. Nonetheless the net ef- 





Colonel William E. DePuy, Infantry, was commissioned 
from the ROTC in 1941 and served in Europe with the 
90th Infantry Division. After a tour on the Army Gen- 
eral Staff in the Pentagon, he is attending the British 
Imperial Defence College in London. Colonel DePuy 
wrote “11 Men 1 Mind,” a study of the infantry squad, 
in our March 1958 issue. 
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fect of the two articles is to throw doubt upon the 
validity of the so-called dual concept which the 
Army now embraces. Colonel Bradley is explicit on 
this point: “. . . I cannot understand why we con- 
tinue to talk about the need for a dual capability. 
and why we try to plan for two separate types of 
war.” Colonel Collins is hardly less direct: “If one 
studies the host of problems that the atomic weapon 
brings to the battlefield—the blowdown, craters, 
contamination, flash blindness—then one can ask, 
is it really worth it?” 

This puts the concept of dual-capability squarely 
on the spot. It is my purpose here to suggest that 
the Army has acted wisely and that on balance it is 
following the only sensible course, a course which, 
where it suffers at all, suffers from too thin a diet of 
resources. Additionally I will say a word about the 
practical problem of achieving a proper balance 
between nuclear and conventional capabilities with- 
in a reasonable organizational framework. 

But let us take these up one at a time. 

Both authors seem to be urging us toward a 
choice—a clear decisive move—one way or the 
other. This is understandable. There is probably not 
one of us who has not wanted to make such a choice 
on a number of occasions, especially when our 
minds are exhausted and our spirit weakened from 
struggling too long with these matters which don’t 
resolve into simple or even single answers. But the 
trouble with this choice is that if you jump toward 
Bradley you are haunted by Collins, and if you side 
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Dual Capability 


with Collins, who is to explain away Bradley? 

Lining up courses of action and then picking the 
one which seems to have the edge in advantages and 
the fewest disadvantages is an old military tech- 
nique, but it presupposes the existence of genuine 
alternatives. However, in the case of nuclear and 
conventional capabilities no choice exists because 
we are not dealing with mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives but rather with separate necessities. 

A man might carefully analyze his fire and theft 
insurance and decide, on balance, that theft insur- 
ance is the better buy. He can, by this method, 
choose his means of defense but sadly enough he 
has no control over the threat to his property which 
in this case remains both fire and theft no matter 
what decision he makes. Nations, like householders, 
if they have their wits about them, don’t operate 
that way. 

We are faced with an atomic threat and a con- 
ventional threat. It is grossly wrong to suggest that 
we have a choice between them, and by so doing 
suggest that we turn our backs upon certain aspects 
of the Soviet threat which may, in fact, do us in. 

There is a long standing tendency in this country 
to view the problem of a proper defense very much 
from an egocentric point of view—that is, to favor 
those actions which are congenial to the national 
view and compatible with the national temperament. 
For example, we might be expected to lean more 
heavily upon our technology than upon our man- 
power. Well and good, as far as it goes, but as in 
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the case of our choice between fire and theft insur- 
ance there is another side of the coin. We are faced, 
quite clearly, with a threat from the Communists 
over which we have no control and which combines 
the most advanced military technology with a very 
large commitment of manpower. How do we choose 
to respond? 

The simple but difficult fact is that the U. S. and 
its allies must maintain at least a rough symmetry 
of strength with the Sino-Soviet bloc. This need not 
be always a matching of numbers but certainly it 
must be a matching of capabilities. As the Soviet 
Union raises the level of its technology to a qualita- 
tive par with ours we are faced with the obvious 
necessity of raising the level of our effort to liquidate 
a long standing quantitative inferiority. Lest this 
point be lost amongst all the words, it means that 
U. S. and allied forces—specifically including land 
forces—must be greatly increased in both conven- 
tional and nuclear capabilities, increased in NATO, 
in the Far East and in strategic reserve. Unless we 
force ourselves to look this problem squarely in the 
eye we are accepting second place voluntarily. Sure- 
ly nations may, like men who stop trying, put their 
foot on a forlorn road—all downhill. 


We must have strategic forces 
as a deterrent to the enemy 


However, we hear it argued that it is unnecessary 
to maintain forces large enough to cope with the 
Soviet Union on the ground for, it is said, we will 
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The Question of a Separate Capability 


A school of thought . . . holds that our obligations in 
a limited war occurring anywhere on the globe could be 
easily handled by dispatching a portion of SAC. This 
view is naturally congenial to the national Administration 
because of its money-saving implications. As Sir John 
Slessor has put it for the United Kingdom: “The dog 
we keep to deal with the cat will be able to deal with 
the kittens.” 

If this view is sound, it can be so only on a basis which 
permits the forces involved to use large nuclear weapons. 
Assuming a situation similar to that in Korea in 1950, if 
American strategic bombers or missiles were permitted to 
drop thermonuclear weapons on the aggressor’s invading 
ground forces, and if the aggressor did not reply in kind, 
it would be unnecessary in most cases for the United States 
to contribute also ground forces to support the native 
defense forces already in the area. If the aggressor did 
reply in kind, however, we should probably be most loath 
to send in our ground forces, but for reasons other than 
confidence in the sufficiency of our nuclear-bombing in- 
tervention [italics added]. It is curious, incidentally, that 
many Army officers who insist on the primacy of ground 
forces in limited-war operations apparently want also to 
use nuclear weapons liberally. The fact is we do not 
even know yet whether armies can fight in a nuclear 
environment. One of several major unsolved problems is 
the likelihood of heavy casualties being suffered simply 
from the blinding effects of enemy nuclear weapons, 
especially when used at night. There is no comparable 
inconsistency among those officers in another service who 
want to be free to use large nuclear weapons in limited 
wars but who would also like to avoid the use of ground 
troops. 

Whether or not large ground forces must be provided 
for limited war operations in addition to those we already 
support depends partly on the functions for which exist- 
ing ground forces are planned. If the idea were accepted 
that ground combat forces per se (that is, not counting 
those absorbed in what are essentially air defense opera- 
tions, like manning Nike batteries) can have little or no 
offensive utility in an unrestricted nuclear war, we could 
reorganize existing American ground forces primarily for 
the limited-war function. This kind of perception requires 
the final abandonment of anything resembling the “broken- 
backed war” philosophy. . . . Ground troops might indeed 
be useful as occupying forces following a strategic bomb- 
ing exchange which was overwhelmingly one-sided in our 
favor, but if such an improbable thing occurred we could 
reverse Sir John’s phrase and say that the dog we keep 
to deal with the kittens is quite enough to deal with the 
nearly dead cat. 

On the other hand, if additional combat units of all 
kinds, together with their supporting facilities, are neces- 
sary in order that the United States should have a sub- 
stantial capability for fighting limited wars on a non- 
nuclear basis, then they must be provided. How much to 
provide is a question we cannot settle here, but it is likely 
to be far more than the term “brushfire” seems to suggest 
to the people who use it. The Lebanon crisis of 1958 may 
have been a “brushfire,” but the Korean War of 1950- 
1953 was definitely more than that. It is very likely, in 
short, that a serious view of the necessity for our being 
able to fight non-nuclear limited wars would require quite 
considerable funds beyond those already provided. This 
proposition reverses the argument usually heard, namely, 
that because we cannot afford such a fighting capability 
financially, we must use nuclear weapons. 

BERNARD BRODIE 
Strategy in the Missile Age 
(Princeton University Press, 1959) 


never accept battle on those terms. But just here, a crucial 
error is made. /t is not necessary to believe that a certain 
scale or type of war is likely to occur in order to find a 
rationale for maintaining forces with the capability to fight 
it. In fact, the whole logic of deterrence is quite the opposite. 
We maintain strategic nuclear strike forces for the very pur- 
pose of assuring ourselves to the maximum extent possible 
that it will not be necessary to use them. They deter effective- 
ly only insofar and as long as their capability is so visible and 
credible that the enemy can calculate the outcome of a war 
at any point in time and see clearly that it would be un- 
profitable for him to initiate hostilities at that level. Pre- 
cisely the same function is, or should be, served by other 
kinds of military force. Even if the 175 Soviet Army divi- 
sions are never used they may well serve their ultimate 
purpose. For example, in every crisis, and in every negotia- 
tion such as those over Berlin or Quemoy the planners, the 
negotiators, and the decision makers on both sides act very 
much in light of their respective calculations regarding the 
outcome of military action should it ensue. If, in each such 
calculation, the other side would appear to win we would 
soon be paralyzed politically—blackmailed into a series of 
critical concessions—and should war occur we would prob- 
ably be defeated militarily. Thus at the heart of each crisis, 
each threat, lie the cold hard facts of military power. 

We are just leaving the time when a capability to win 
a general nuclear war with strategic bombers carrying nu- 
clear weapons permitted us to economize in forces for all 
other levels of conflict. This didn’t stop all the lesser wars 
during the past 14 years but it did effectively neutralize the 
Red Army. They knew, and we knew, that in any major 
action we could have raised the ante—and won. We now 
enter a period where neither side would be wise to go 
all the way and because of certain basic advantages on 
the Soviet side, such as the option of first strike and the fact 
that they are aware of the location of most of our strategic 
air and missile bases, we would be least likely to pursue 
such a course. This means that we and our allies must 
maintain a rough symmetry of capabilities with the Com- 
munist bloc in each category of force, or at some point 
we simply will be faced with a bet we cannot cover. To 
stretch this analogy further, if neither side can afford to 
play with the blue chips the man with the largest stack 
of the red chips can buy out the game. If all the players 
have equal stacks of non-playable red chips, those with the 
larger pile of whites can still buy the pot. 


A hypothetical situation 
illustrates the problem 


To be even more specific—let us imagine the situation 
which might exist someday in country X just after country 
Y has threatened to seize a small but symbolic piece of 
territory which X is committed to defend. The Chief of 
State of country X calls in his Senior Military Advisor and 
asks for an estimate of the military situation. Let us sup- 
pose the general (or admiral) reports as follows: 


GENERAL (solemnly). If this crisis were to expand into an 
unrestricted general nuclear war we estimate that casual- 
ties here at home would probably range between one- 
third and one-half of our population, and our major cities 
and nearly all of our heavy industry would be destroyed. 

Thus general nuclear war is not a desirable development 
from our standpoint even though the casualties in coun- 
try Y might be comparable. 
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If hostilities were to be confined to the tactical use of nu- 
clear weapons I am sorry to report that we would prob- 
ably lose, because we have significantly smaller forces at 
our disposal even though they are about on a par with 
the forces of country Y on a qualitative basis. I do not 
recommend that we initiate, or allow ourselves to be 
drawn into, a tactical nuclear war. 

If the action is restricted to conventional weapons I am 
also sorry to report that we would probably not win be- 
cause country Y has large conventional forces at its dis- 
posal which neither we nor our allies can match. In 
summary, in the opinion of your military advisors it 
would be a mistake to be drawn into hostilities of any 
kind at this time. 

CHIEF OF STATE (plaintively). Yes, but what can we do in 
the face of an open threat by country Y which may initi- 
ate hostilities at any time on a basis favorable to them? 

GENERAL (firmly). Negotiate, your excellency—and give up 
as little as possible. 


If a national strategy concedes superiority to the Com- 
munist world in terms of total military strength or in any 
major category of force then it has a fatal weakness. Some- 
how, some place, and some time the Communists will find 
ways and means of making that superiority felt. 


Psychological aura of power 
will vanish if we lag behind 


Surely, also, we must take account of the fact that there 
is such a thing as an aura of power—a mystique which sur- 
rounds those nations which are strong and respected. It is 
helpful to be considered 10 feet tall. Such an aura has been 
accumulated by the U. S. over many years but it is a psycho- 
logical thing which will vanish if we accept second place, 
no matter how we might rationalize that fact. 

The Russians understand the role of strength. In the first 
sentence of The Soviet Image of Future War, Dr. Raymond 
Garthoff quotes from the Soviet professional journal, Mil- 
itary Thought as follows: “The object of military strategy 
is the creation by military means of those conditions under 
which politics is in a position to achieve the aims it sets 
for itself.” 

Khrushchev understands the role of strength: 

. . The Soviet Union will not stand still while they 
[the U. S., 1958] catch up with us. . . . We shall be seeing 
to it that they don’t catch up with us... .” 

It has been necessary to discuss the role of strength in 
order to place the problem of dual capabilities in a proper 
perspective. The most fiendishly clever balance between 
nuclear and conventional capabilities won't amount to a 
hill of beans if submerged in a net inferiority of strength. 

As to whether a war, if it occurs, actually will be con- 
ventional or nuclear no one can possibly know with cer- 
tainty beforehand. There are many pressures at work to 
make the next war—even a small war—nuclear. For ex- 
ample, most air and missile weapons systems are designed 
around the nuclear weapon. Many contend that the modern 
multimillion-dollar aircraft is not an economical carrier of 
the iron bomb. And others are convinced that it is no longer 
logical to risk a modern jet aircraft unless it is carrying a 
nuclear weapon. Then too, there is a lingering public dis- 
taste for Korean type wars which seems to fortify the 
theory which says: “let us use our most effective weapons.” 
Additionally there is a great myth, which has nearly become 
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an article of national faith, which contends that the Western 
nations cannot meet the Communists on a man-to-man 
basis. This is not true statistically, either from the stand- 
point of manpower or of economic resources. If it is true 
spiritually, the war is already lost. 

But, working in the other direction—that is, against the 
use of nuclear weapons—are many other forces perhaps 
less tangible but conceivably as powerful. First, no one 
has come forth with a very convincing or comforting argu- 
ment as to how limited nuclear war would remain limited. 
Although the ghastly penalties, if the war should expand, 
certainly would have a powerful braking effect, the “Kilo- 
ton Creep” which might occur would be a steady force for 
expansion. 

Whether these opposing tendencies or pressures would, 
or could, reach a stable equilibrium, no one knows, nor 
can he know in advance of actual experience. Therefore, 
if a great reluctance develops toward taking the first step 
of firing in anger of the first nuclear weapon, no one should 
be much surprised. 

Certainly to the extent that fear of general nuclear war 
inhibits nations from taking any action which might lead 
to such a war, to that same extent could it tend to make 
limited war less likely. On the other hand, to the extent that 
a general nuclear war with its attendant risk of terminating 
civilized life on this globe is regarded as unacceptable, to 
that extent might the level of provocation increase without 
recourse to general war and such a level could conceivably 
include limited nuclear war. To choose one of these likeli- 
hoods to the exclusion of the other requires an insight be- 
yond the ken of this writer. 

Even though the idea persists that nuclear ‘weapons 
should be used whenever it is to our military advantage to 
do so, there is a growing recognition that this is far too 
narrow a basis on which to judge. It is entirely conceivable 
that a careful evaluation of the net military, political and 
psychological effects associated with the introduction of 
nuclear weapons into a particular area might well override 
the purely military consideration. For example, a war might 
conceivably be won in some one area using nuclear weap- 
ons in such a devastating manner that no other country 
would ever agree to accept our help no matter how dire 
their circumstances or imminent their surrender. 

If, some years ago, the U. S. had decided to organize its 
land forces exclusively for nuclear warfare we would have 
been unable to influence the long sequence of conventional 
actions which have actually occurred. In each of these ac- 
tions there were overriding reasons—often political, some- 
times military—for not using nuclear weapons. 


Past military triumphs 
don’t win future conflicts 


If, on the other hand, we had set out on the opposite 
course by renouncing all nuclear weapons we would cut a 
strange and quixotic figure as the leader of the free world 
military alliance. The prospect of Seventh Army devoid of 
nuclear weapons facing the Soviet Army, equipped as it 
is with a startling array of nuclear missiles and rockets, is 
simply unthinkable. Unthinkable, too, is an army which 
turns its back upon the future and faces resolutely to the 
rear seeking to re-create its earlier triumphs. 

We are approaching that point at which we can regard 
tactical nuclear forces as a deterrent to the initiation of 
tactical nuclear warfare much as we now consider long- 
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Defense First 


In considering active defenses, a realistic analysis 
does not first assume an offense and design a defense 
to counter it. In actuality the order is reversed. A de- 
fense is built, and the offense seeks to exploit its weak 
spots. And the history of the race thus far suggests that 
there is always a hole, an Achilles’ heel. 

BERNARD BRODIE 
Strategy in the Missile Age 
(Princeton University Press, 1959) 


range bomber-missile forces principally as a deterrent to 
general nuclear war. 

If, during a so-called limited conventional war such as 
that in Korea, the Communist side believed that a surprise 
attack with tactical nuclear weapons would destroy our 
forces and produce for them a sudden victory, they might 
be tempted to make such an attack. This would confront 
us with a situation which could only be rectified by our 
resort to a much higher level of nuclear use. In this case 
they would be in a position to remind us, quite logically 
and convincingly, that an expansion of nuclear warfare 
would probably lead directly and quickly to the general 
nuclear war which neither side could want or afford. 

If, on the other hand, our forces were armed with in- 
stantly available and relatively invulnerable tactical nuclear 
weapons which could strike back at the enemy and rob 
him of his victory, then he would be less likely to attack. 
But if he were to attack under these circumstances and then 
find victory beyond his grasp, he in turn would be faced 
with the hard choice of discontinuing his offensive or tak- 
ing upon himself all the risks of general war involved in 
expanding the scope or pace of his nuclear weapons employ- 
ment. At this stage of the game it would be difficult to pre- 
dict or visualize the outcome of a tactical nuclear war be- 
tween roughly evenly matched adversaries. Monumental 
problems of vulnerability—logistical as well as tactical— 
would plague both sides. It is enough to say that neither 
side could look upon such an engagement with assurance 
or equanimity. Unless and until the level of tactical mo- 
bility is raised on a par with tactical nuclear firepower it is 
not unreasonable to believe that neither side could maneu- 
ver effectively with significant forces and a smoldering 
stalemate would ensue. This prospect could easily extend 
the strategic stalemate down into the realm of tactical nu- 
clear warfare as well. This would be deterrence at a new 
and lower level—deterrence based upon a rough match in 
tactical nuclear capabilities effectively integrated with con- 
ventional forces in a system of dual capabilities. 


The Army has no alternative: it 
must be ready for any type of war 


For all of these reasons—the dual nature of the threat, 
the requirement for strength and symmetry, the towering 
political problems involved, the impossibility of judging 
beforehand the form hostilities are most apt to take—the 
Army has no choice, but must continue to develop and 
deploy forces capable of fighting either a conventional war 
or a nuclear war. 

The most pressing practical problems which face the 
Army and challenge its professional competence are those 
involved in squeezing the most effective dual capability out 
of available resources. 
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Fortunately the difference between the nuclear force and 
the non-nuclear force is not so great as some seem to imagine. 
The reason for this is that almost all of the characteristics 
which are required for the nuclear force with the single ex- 
ception of the nuclear weapons themselves would also 
benefit and increase the effectiveness of the conventional 
force. This pertains with equal logic to the means of air or 
ground mobility, to protection, to communication and to 
the logistic support forces and their equipment. 

This is a happy coincidence and it provides an approach 
to organizational flexibility. Heavier armored forces are 
more effective in the very temperate zones where nuclear 
warfare between modern forces is the most likely. Armored 
forces also are least vulnerable to the nuclear weapon. 

In those areas where distance and terrain discourage or 
prevent the use of heavily armored forces it is necessary 
and desirable to employ light combat forces which not only 
can move strategically and be partially supplied by air, 
but which also would seek to reduce their vulnerability to 
nuclear weapons through increasing use of tactical aerial 
mobility. 

Tactical nuclear weapons must be integrated into both 
heavy and light forces so that their conventional capabilities 
are not impaired while at the same time their nuclear 
capabilities are not vulnerable to destruction by a surprise 
attack. 

The current organization provides forces which are some- 
what of this nature but they are rigidly fixed in division 
structures so that when a division is deployed the theater 
commander gets some of the elements he needs but also 
others which he might not need. For example, the light 
Pentomic division must be heavily augmented by the addi- 
tion of armored personnel carriers to adapt it to the en- 
vironment of Europe and Seventh Army. ; 

There would seem to be merit in the idea of organizing 
heavy, perhaps medium and light, combat forces in separate 
TOE building blocks which could then be assembled in 
various combinations within non-TOE divisions heavily 
supported with organic and supporting mobile nuclear 
weapons systems in order to fit more precisely any set of 
variants in the enemy or the mission, mode of movement, 
terrain and climate, and nuclear or conventional operations. 


From a national standpoint three categories of force are 
required. First, forces to deter a nuclear attack against the 
U. S. This involves a combination of offensive and defensive 
weapons systems together with the necessary warning and 
communications so that unacceptable damage could be 
inflicted upon any enemy who might consider attacking the 
U. S., even if he had the advantage of striking a first sur- 
prise blow. Second, conventional land, sea and air forces 
which, together with our allies, can match Communist con- 
ventional capabilities. This need not be a man-for-man 
match with every second string Communist Army if we 
take advantage of Western productivity and press on with 
modernization of our own and allied forces. Third, inte- 
grated with conventional forces a tactical nuclear capa- 
bility strong enough to deny an enemy the chance of vic- 
tory through tactical nuclear warfare. Once attained, such 
a posture would give the U. S. the most effective safeguard 
against the destruction inherent in the nuclear weapon with- 
out defaulting upon its responsibilities to its allies, to the 
free world, and to itself. 
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Sawyer AFB, Truax AFB 


‘Valet i a t=) CAT DIESEL ELECTRIC POWER 
2 OW & - assures adequate lighting 


Saree Ge Saw es in case of emergency 


At K. I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Marquette, Michigan, 
a Caterpillar D375 Electric Set supplies standby power 
for runway lighting. The set is equipped with automatic 
start-stop controls which enable it to pick up a full load 
in 4 to 8 seconds average. 


At Truax Air Force Base and Municipal Airport, 
Madison, Wisconsin, a Caterpillar D337 Series F Elec- 
tric Set supplies emergency power for runway lighting 
and a CAA control tower. Landing beam lighting for 
controlled landings is also being installed on standby. 

Caterpillar Electric Sets supply any quantity of de- 
pendable power from 30 to 375 KW. They are ex- 
tremely efficient 4-cycle engines which operate on safe 
diesel fuels, ranging from JP-4 to No. 2 furnace oil. 
They start easily, pick up load quickly and can be oper- 
ated and maintained by unskilled personnel. Parts and 
service are available throughout the Free World. 


Special high-strength materials, strong reinforcing, 
simple compact design give Cat Electric Sets the stamina 
to operate for extended periods without letup. At Air 
Force Bases in the Atlantic, Cat Electric Sets have run 
over 20,000 hours without an overhaul, while supplying 
68,000 kwh per month. 


These are just a few reasons why Caterpillar Electric 
Sets are in service at so many military and civilian air- 
ports. Uses include primary and standby power for 
testing, starting engines, alert hangars, radar systems, 
lighting, heating, living and operating facilities. 
Get the complete story on the advantages of CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar Electric Sets. Write for our new booklet, Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 
“Guide Book on Emergency Power.” Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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Behind an enemy’s tactical doctrine lies his 
culture and together they form a pattern for 
his battle actions. A mastery of this pattern 


is the key to interpreting enemy intentions. 


The Interpretation of Intelligence 


Colonel JAMES H. HAYES 


ECAUSE he received false information, Hitler be- 
lieved until too late that the Allied invasion on 6 
June 1944 was a feint instead of the main effort. He 
had been fooled by fake letters planted on a dead body 
dressed as a British officer courier. The body had been 
floated ashore to Spain by British Intelligence in the 
hope that the letters would be turned over to the Ger- 
mans. They were, and the Germans over-relied on 
these documents to the exclusion of the rest of the mil- 
itary activity of Allied forces. German Intelligence had 
grossly misinterpreted all available data. 
Our own manuals slight the interpretation of intelli- 


Colonel James H. Hayes, Infantry, a 1942 graduate of 
West Point, is Chief of the Doctrine Publications Office of 
The Infantry School. During World War II he served in 
the 80th Infantry Division as platoon leader, company 
commander, battalion commander, and regimental $2 
and executive. In Korea he was in the G2 section of 
Eighth Army. This is Colonel Hayes’s fifth contribution 
to ARMY and its predecessors. 
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gence data. FM 30-7 (Combat Intelligence, Battle 
Group, Combat Command and Smaller Units) has 
just three short paragraphs, whereas the other phases 
of the intelligence cycle rate chapters. Proportionately, 
FM 30-5 (Combat Intelligence) is even more laconic. 
Yet both manuals state that interpretation is one of 
the most important jobs of the intclligence officer. 

Such slighting is not neglect. Rather, it is an ac- 
knowledgment that interpretation is an art, and, like 
all art, difficult to reduce to a series of principles. Never- 
theless, interpretation is the focal point in the intelli- 
gence process. It alone produces ie the commander 
essential forecasts of what he may expect from the en- 
emy. Without proper interpretation, the collection, col- 
lation and evaluation of military facts produce reports 
which cannot be used and casualties which cannot be 
afforded. Even more dangerous, incorrectly interpreted 
data can lead to disasters ranging from the loss of an 
outpost to the loss of a nation. 

If intelligence in the future is to be a weapon, then 
we must try to reduce the art of interpretation to usable 
principles. Undoubtedly, initial steps in this direction 
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WAVE: So you just gave eight men the Air. 

WAC: Right. TR to Baltimore by Scheduled Airlines. 

WAVE: That must have cost Uncle Sam plenty... 

WAC: Nope. Saved $9.61 per man and cut travel time 
from 638 to 7 hours.* 


“On TR moves, always compare the cost of surface travel with the Scheduled Airlines. 
You’ll save time and money when you fly your men! 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Wali OF THE U.S.A. siseeaase y ain snelig 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHEAST AIRLINES sourwense AIRWAYS ‘ 
AMERICAN AIRLINES LTA AIR LINE MOHAWK AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAY 
BONANZA AIR LINES sasreue AIR et mae a AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC AIR LINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 


CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
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will be faltering, but they must be taken because his- 
tory proves that knowledge of the enemy has been 
equivalent to an incalculable but significant mass of 
men. Examples are easy to find: Lee at Chancellors- 
ville; Hindenburg and Ludendorff (or should we say 
Hoffmann?) at Tannenberg; Lawrence in Arabia; the 
U. S. Navy at Midway. Conversely, the use of false 
intelligence to fool the enemy was a factor in Mont- 
gomery’s victory at E] Alamein. 


Human activity follows patterns 


Human activity, particularly that which involves 
masses of people, follows patterns. These patterns are 
really the results of centuries of trial and error by a 
particular nation. Hence, they bear the imprint of 
long years of habit-forming upbringing, and cannot 
be e asily alte “ without changing the social structure. 
Within the major - rns are lesser ones that are more 
easily recognized. For example, the courting process 
and its termination in a marriage ceremony is different 
in each nation and each culture. Nevertheless, it is 
almost unvarying, and anyone familiar with it can tell 
the nation of origin even though costumes and par- 
ticipants might be disguise od. 

he military processes of a nation are not so easily 
deduced because of a variety of reasons that include 
infrequency of war, denial of information by security 
measures, and changes. designed to achieve perfection 
and a better system. Nevertheless, it is axiomatic that 
when military units are placed in movement they fol- 
low a systematic pattern. The pattern is even more 
rigid than in civilian life because military actions are 
deliberately planned, and discipline requires execution 
of that plan in accordance with the doctrine taught 
by that army. Once started, a unit's course can be 
changed only by a battle or by deliberate reversal 
of the pattern, which itself then produces another cycle 
of established events. A moment’s reflection on the 
problems of communication and education alone makes 
this assertion self-evident. 

The military requirement to obey orders and act in 
accordance with doctrine is a starting point for the 
codification of the interpret tation process, From it we 
can deduce a principle: “Military activity consists of a 
series of habitual or doctrinally established actions. 


These actions, when combined, produce patterns which 


while different for various armies, nevertheless for a 
given army are almost unvarying.” 

However, we must realize that one person does his 
job in a different way from another. These differences 
may cause what appear to be deviations from the 
principle we have outlined. Actually, these variations 
lead to a corollary: “Implementation of doctrine is sub- 
ject, within bounds, to individual interpretations. How- 
ever, the variations in implementation are minor and 
the result produced is invariant.” 


Recurring actions indicate a doctrine 
A brief example will illustrate this point. During 
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World War II it was German doctrine to counterattack 
as soon as possible after being driven from a position. 
Most German commanders counterattacked immedi- 
ately. However, in the U. S. 80th Division's sector, 
one enemy commander habitually counterattacked at 
night. During one of these assaults he must have been 
either killed or wounded, because the counterattacks 
once again came immediately after the positions had 
been lost. The goal of the counterattacks was the 
same, but the method of execution varied. Neverthe- 
less, U. S. commanders knew they would be attacked. 

Of what practical value is the principle we have 
given? How can an intelligence officer discern patterns? 
What tools and methods are at hand to utilize a prin- 
ciple that will assist the interpretive process so that he 
can gain intelligence his commander can use? 

Statistics, the mathematical science that quantifies 
facts on the basis of relative numbers of occurrences, 
is a powerful tool. A given act, occurring over and over 
in varied situations, leads to a presumption that it is 
a significant element of an enemy’s pattern of activity. 
On the other hand—and this is most important—ab- 
sence of that act at a later time raises a presumption 
that the enemy is up to something. For instance, it is 
clear that if all enemy radios go silent, something is 
in the wind. What it may be can only be conjectured. 
However, suspicion is aroused: the pattern has been 
altered, and each commander must immediately look 
to his own security. 

Let us examine briefly the matters of variations and 
differences, for they are important. Animals instinctive- 
ly know, for instance, that they«will not be discovered 
if they blend into what the human eye sees. In other 
words, they are safe if they cannot be distinguished 
from their background. The monotony of the same 
colors and forms creates boredom which engenders 
inattention. If we extend this concept, it is reasonable 
to assume that one becomes accustomed to all estab- 
lished backgrounds, either physical or mental, against 
which any action is reflected. Therefore, we ignore the 
obvious. Alter the pattern, however, and immediately 
we have a signal that tells us to beware. In military 
actions, the noticeable element may be caused by a 
new commander, a planned maneuver, or a new unit 
in the line. Therefore, we can deduce another principle: 
“Any deviation from previous procedure indicates a 
major change in the enemy's posture; or that a change 
in enemy commanders or units, or both, has occurred.” 

Here is an example from Korea. Early in 1951, 
aga Army patrols which previously had been un- 
able to penetrate certain enemy defenses suddenly 
venti no resistance. The obvious interpretation was 
that the opposing forces were seemingly so weak that 

major withdrawal was the logical step. However, 
there was no reason for a withdrawal although everyone 
wished this to be so. Objective analysis made certain 
facts clear: Eighth Army had not been attacking; there 
was no evidence that the enemy lacked supplies or 
ammunition, and his casualties had not been abnor- 
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PHILCO HAS THE CAPACITY... 


the people, the capabilities, the facilities, to conduct the research and de- 
velopment, engineering, design and manufacturing 


FOR MANY AND VARIED ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS AND 


SYSTEMS including weapons systems, satellites, space instrumentation, 


guided missiles, global communications, radar, data links, fire control sys- 
tems, underwater ordnance, air traffic control, data processing systems and 
closed-circuit TV. 
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DEADLY SIDEWINDER ... Developed by Philco in conjunction with the Navy, engineered and produced by Philco, this renowned air-to-air 
guided missile is an outstanding example of the results of close coordination between Philco and the Military on weapons systems development. 
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mally heavy. The “withdrawal” looked suspicious.- Ac- 
cordingly, the intelligence section recommended against 
launching a major attack into the area. A proposed 
offensive was cancelled. As events transpired, this was 
the correct decision. Had Eighth Army followed the 
“retreating” enemy, a large and skillfully hidden Chi- 
nese force was prepared to strike it in the flank. 


Where statistical analysis may be applied 


What are the basic elements of any enemy pattern 
to which we may apply statistical analysis? 

First, any modern or semi-modern army requires 
large tonnages of supplies. Considerable time is required 
to haul the thousands upon thousands of tons of 
gasoline, food and ammunition needed for sustained 
This in turn dictates an efficient use of trans- 
portation in accordance with a reasonably long-term 
plan. That plan is a factor in any pattern of operations 
which it is established to support. Regardless of how 
an enemy attempts to mask his activities, in the long 
run his main effort will require the most supplies in 
the largest tonnages. Therefore, when his trafhic pat- 
terns are plotted progressively, the center of mass of 
the plottings can be tentatively interpreted as the area 
of next effort. The direction of the traffic shows at- 
tack or withdrawal. 


action. 


Obviously other factors must be considered, because 
the enemy may deliberately expose portions of his trans- 
port in order to create the impression that an attack is 
forthcoming in a certain area. However, the procedure 
is to plot rail traffic, motor traffic and, if appropriate, 
animal and native foot traffic. These data should be 
plotted on separate overlays, all at the same scale, and 
periodically viewed on a frosted- glass lighting table so 
that examination can indicate the place or places in 
which the mass of activity is occurring. 

A second significant pattern is the location of the 
enemy's artillery. Here again the requirement for 
survey, ammunition supplies and other facilities re- 
quired by modern, complex equipment, forces a sus- 
tained build-up which cannot be speeded beyond cer- 
tain limits. Once in motion, the build-up process can 
be hindered or stopped only at the expense of the en- 
tire plan. Thus, an overlay shows the location of various 
artillery units and guns which have been sited. In 
conjunction with the transportation overlays, it gives 
significant indications of the area of future operations. 
The point is obvious: it takes from several days to 
several weeks to rearrange the mass of artillery support 
for either a defensive or an offensive campaign. Once 
the pattern is begun, it is extremely difficult if not 
impossible for the enemy to hide his intentions com- 
pletely—unless he places the mass of his fire support 
in an area where it cannot assist his main effort. Such 
an action would be highly unlikely. 


The location of the enemy's armor is a third pattern 


of significance. Armored units are specialized, and are 
used primarily to exploit a success or repel a 1 pene- 


tration. Consequently, the enemy will attempt to con- 
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ceal these vital units even to the extent of infiltrating 
entire divisions into an assembly area. However, ground 
reconnaissance, proper use of air surveillance, photo 
interpretation or similar techniques should indicate 
where the pattern of build-up for the enemy's armor 
is taking place. Another overlay with these data upon 
it, when superimposed with others on the lighting box, 
serves to confirm the other data as they indicate enemy 
build-up. 


Interpretation of routine activities 


A fourth pattern of activity involves those routine 
enemy activities within the immediate front-line area. 
These include patrol activities, artillery registration, 
sightings by individuals, a hardening of the enemy’s 
front to keep out our patrols, and a general over-all 
increase in seemingly minor and unimportant activities. 
All these should be noted on a separate overlay which 
simply records incidents that have been noted over a 
period of approximately one week, the purpose being 
merely to locate areas of activity or changes in activity. 
The location of the mass of these seemingly minor, in- 
significant and trivial actions is used to support or 
detract from the interpretation developed by observa- 
tion and analysis of the preceding overlays. 

The enemy’s agent pattern, more difficult to detect, 
is a fifth activity of significance. All foreign armies use 
linecrossers in one way or another. These agents, not 
too well informed, are usually charged with obtaining 
one specific piece of information. More significantly, 
they are expendable, poorly paid, and untrained. They 
can, therefore, be easily apprehended. Consequently, 
they are sent in relatively large numbers into areas 
where the enemy has an interest. If an overlay of this 
particular activity is maintained, then an increase in 
apprehension rate in a given area is a factor to be added 
to those already mentioned. 

A sixth factor of considerable importance in detect- 
ing the enemy’s intentions is the general trend of state- 
ments by his prisoners and deserters. (I say “intentions” 
deliberately. Without attempting to go into semantics, 
we can say that no commander can be prepared for all 
enemy capabilities. Therefore, he must choose one as 
the most probable. This is semantically equivalent to 
determining the enemy's intentions.) Necessarily much 
skill is required to extract pertinent information, and 
all prisoners are obviously not so well informed as we 
would like them to be. Nevertheless, certain general 
stories will begin to develop prior to the initiation of 
any enemy action. These stories may be diverse but 
generally they will follow the same basic design. Nat- 
urally, where one story has too much sameness about 
it, we can suspect that it is a cover, deliberately planted 
to deceive the interrogator and his superiors. However, 
if this factor is realized and is weighed in conjunction 
with the patterns we have already given, then the PW 
stories can be sifted and given their proper place in 
the interpretation process. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HOW A 6-YEAR-OLD 
RADAR STAYS YOUNG 


\ six-year operational veteran, the FPS-6 is still the prin- 
cipal height-finder for air defense. Fundamentally sound design 
and built-in capacity for improvement enable General Electric 
to keep this r “voung.”’ 

Contrasted with earlier versions, today’s FPS-6 features 
height line display as a full-time trace. Indicator calibration, 
sector scan, performance monitoring and azimuth blanking are 
automatic. The nod angle, formerly fixed, has been made 
variable to attain more hits per target. A new ferrite isolator 
increases magnetron life and stability. Noise figure has been 


improved by nearly 1.5 db. 
The sustained effectiveness of this radar at operational 
sites during six years of a rapidly changing air defense environ- 


ment is truly an achievement in defense electronics. 227-4 
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BUSH PILOTS 
IN ARMY TAN 


Natives marvelled when an L-20 landed on a remote landing beach which was used as a supply terminal for the surveyors 

















The everyday job of U. S. Army aviators serving with the Inter-American Geodetic Survey is 


to fly over, land on and take off from some of the ruggedest terrain this side of the moon 


Master Sergeant ROBERT L. GROOVER 


NE of the most difficult flying as- 

signments in the world belongs to 
a group of South-of-the-Border Army 
engineers whose daily job it is to fly 
over some of nature’s toughest obstacle 
courses. 

This group, the 937th Enginecr 
Company (Aviation), working with 
the Inter-American Geodetic Survey, 
recently chalked up an amazing total 
of 72,000 hours flying time over 3,200 
miles of rugged terrain between Mexi- 
co and the tip of South America. A 
part of the U. S. Army Caribbean, with 
headquarters at Fort Kobbe, Panama 
Canal Zone, the unit (159 officers and 
men) is commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Jack W. Ruby. 

Colonel Ruby’s bush pilots are cur- 
rently operating in Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Do- 
minican Republic, and Haiti. The tools 
of their trade are 42 aircraft—26 con- 
ventional and 16 helicopters. 

The pilots, a majority of whom are 
members of the Corps of Engineers, 
not only fly the planes, but in many 
cases assist in the technical fields asso- 
ciated with mapping. The staff assigned 
to the unit provides control, supervi- 
sion, and support to crews and aircraft 
operating with field projects. The nec- 
essarily wide dispersion of the unit's 
members presents an enormous admin- 
istrative task as to supply, maintenance, 
personnel, and efficient and safe opera- 
tion, 

A full-time radio net, designed pri- 
marily for aircraft control and position 





Master Sergeant Robert L. Groover, 
now with the Information Office, U. S. 
Army Air Defense Center at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, was on duty at U. S. 
Army Caribbean when he wrote this 
article. Sergeant Groover also served 
a tour in the Office of the Chief of 
Information, Department of the Army. 
He wrote “Army Sports in an Olym- 
pic Year,” in the January 1957 issue. 
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reports, is effectively used for trans- 
mitting and receiving information that 
would take days or even weeks by 
mail or other methods. 

Almost every type of aircraft present- 
ly available to operational Army Avia- 
tion units is used by the 937th Engi- 
neer Company. The four classes of con- 
ventional planes—the L-19 Bird Dog, 
the L-20 Beaver, the U-1A Otter, and 
the twin-engine L-23 command plane 
assigned to the organization—are given 
specific missions according to their ver- 
satility and characteristics. They are 
used most commonly in low-level recon- 
naissance, marking of trails and routes, 
aerial resupply, transporting survey per- 
sonnel and equipment into small, rela- 
tively unprepared airstrips, limited aeri- 
al photography, and logistical support 
of the over-all program. 

The H-13-H and H-19 helicopters 


transport men and equipment to points 
that would otherwise be inaccessible. 
They are also used in classification and 
photography control. In areas where 
use of these craft is not possible due 
to altitude or range, the field engineers 
spend days getting to and from a de- 
sired point. On such occasions, travel 
is more often than not by foot, sup- 
plemented occasionally by horse or 
burro. 

Two of the 937th Engineer Com 
pany’s most experienced fixed-wing pi- 
lots—now on duty elsewhere—were re- 
cently assigned to a field project in 
Bogota, Colombia. After operating in 
the country for many long months, 
each has had more experience than the 
average Army pilot could amass in a 
lifetime. 

Such things as suitable housing, 
food and water, and proper mainte- 


This L-20 that cracked up in the Colombian jungle was lucky; 
it was found possible to bring it out on a Magdalena River barge 





A group of new U-1A DeHavilland Otters, flown from the factory in 
Toronto to Howard Field, Canal Zone, for delivery to [AGS 


nance for the aircraft—things taken for 
granted by most Army aviators—posed 
real problems for the two officers. The 
fact that they flew over 2,500 hours 
while in Colombia proves that they 
overcame these problems. Their solu 
tions should be interesting. 

From May to September 1958, First 
Lieutenant Joseph P. Morris flew his 
L-19 over a wild and rugged area of 
Colombia in an assignment designed 
to map an area that had never been 
charted. 

There were no airfields and the 
weather conditions were unfavorable 
most of the time. The L-19, with a 
maximum fuel range of only four-and 
one-half hours, could not operate from 
a distant strip and insure any margin 
of safety if the work was to be com 
pleted. 

Difficulties were encountered in set- 
ting up a base of operations from the 
west coast beach. A portion of the 
beach was found to be usable for land 
ings and takeoffs, but supplies and 
equipment had to be moved in before 
any work could get under way. There 
were no roads so equipment and sup- 
plies had to be moved by boat. 
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No Place to Beach the Boat 

Still another problem arose: There 
was no suitable place to beach the boat 
so 40 drums of gasoline had to be 
dropped overboard while the boat was 
still half a mile out. Using local labor, 
it took the better part of three days to 
round up the drums—scattered over a 
two-mile area, The smaller supplies 
were shuttled ashore by native dugout 
canoes. 

The crew of three—pilot, crew chief, 
and survey engineer—lived in a native 
hut that had been modernized. Screen- 
ing kept out the millions of mosquitoes 
that appeared at sunset and disappeared 
at sunrise. Electricity for lighting and 
operation of the field radio was pro- 
vided by a gasoline-driven generator. 
The local diet of rice, yuca, potatoes, 
and an occasional bit of beef was con- 
sidered an inadequate bill of fare, so a 
refrigerator and foodstuffs were brought 
in by U-1A Otter. Thereafter, supplies 
of meat, bread, and other staples were 
brought in every two weeks. 

Cooking duties and the daily purifi- 
cation of drinking water were rotated 
among the crew. Time required for the 


initial cleaning of the beach to permit 
safe landings and takeoffs was insignifi- 
cant compared to the many hours spent 
in the daily removal of debris that 
washed ashore. 

Maintenance of the aircraft was 
greatly increased by constant operation 
in this area. Sand, of course, presented 
a major problem. It was necessary to 
remove fuel and oil screens, and all 
gasoline was filtered through a chamois 
cloth. The plane was flown inland 
every six days for a thorough scrubbing 
to prevent corrosion. Using water from 
a nearby river, the crew washed the 
plane daily—using the hand-and-bucket 
system. 

Maintenance was often delayed by 
the regular appearance of tropical 
downpours. But this situation was rem- 
edied when the crew constructed an 
overhead partition. 

Lieutenant Morris found flight con- 
ditions complicated in this area. A book 
containing the times of the low and 
high tides was a vital part of the plane’s 
equipment. Unable to land on the 
portion of the beach not affected by 
tide because of its low bearing capacity, 
he had to wait until the tide would be 
out. Low tide, a drop of from 12 to 
15 feet, provided an area on the sheen 


of the beach about 75 feet wide that 


was firm enough to support the weight 
of the plane. 


Mountains on Three Sides 
Seldom did the L-19 get higher than 


a few hundred feet off the ground 
while conducting low level reconnais- 
sance in this area. Often, when flying 
in the lowlands a few miles to the east, 
the pilot was able to look up and see 
mountain tops rising more than 10,000 
feet on three sides. It was at times like 
this that Lieutenant Morris thought of 
three other pilots who went down in 
the same type of terrain—two of whom 
walked out in three days, while the 
other has not been heard of since. 

The hazards of flying a single-engine 
plane low over the mountainous ter- 
rain covered with a dense jungle growth 
were increased by the rapid formation 
of thunderstorms and accompanying 
bad weather. Flying a non-instrument- 
rated plane, Lieutenant Morris had to 
keep a close eye on the weather and 
race for home once he recognized the 
beginning of a buildup or lowering 
ceiling. Navigating under these mar- 
ginal conditions was touch and go. The 
L-19 was equipped with a single, man- 
ual lock compass, but most of the sta- 
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Guided tour 
of the 
solar system 


The new NASA Thor-boosted research rocket, DELTA, now being con- 
structed by Douglas, will set up big signposts for further space explorations. 
Combining elements already proved in space projects with an advanced 
radio-inertial guidance system developed by the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
of Western Electric Company, DELTA will have the versatility and accuracy 
for a wide variety of satellite, lunar and solar missions. Douglas insistence 
on reliability will be riding with these 90 foot, three-stage rockets on every 
shoot. The company’s wide experience in producing large rocket systems 
has provided it with unmatched capabilities in this field. 


Maxwell Hunter, Asst. Chief Engineer—Space Systems, goes over a 


proposed lunar trajectory with Arthur E. Raymond, DO UG LAS 
Senior Engineering Vice President of 
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tions transmitted on frequencies higher 
than those installed in the receiver. 

First Lieutenant Thomas I. McMur- 
ray, also an L-19 pilot, spent 42 months 
in Colombia, working under the same 
conditions as Lieutenant Morris. He 
left United States Army Caribbean 
recently with a world of knowledge 
gained while bush flying over the wild 
and unpredictable Colombian jungles. 

From sea level to altitudes of 17,500 
to 18,000 feet to “get on top,” or to 
circumnavigate bad weather, Lieuten 
ant McMurray has probably seen more 
of Colombia than any native of the 
country. His job was to conduct recon 
naissance in areas originally passed over 
because of bad weather or other difh 
culties—not a job to be approached with 
any degree of assurance. 

His Bird Dog never left the ground 
without a good supply of portable oxy 
gen bottles. If a mean altitude for his 
operations could be figured out, it 
would undoubtedly be in excess of 10, 
000 feet. 


Instinct Was Necessary Equipment 


Conducting low-level reconnaissance 
in a two-place plane loaded with a sur- 
veyor and his instruments and emer 
gency equipment can have its mo 
ments, but the higher the plane goes 


the lower the safety margin. Through 
necessity, Lieutenant McMurray _be- 
came expert at finding areas of least 
turbulence in the menacing mountains. 
He also developed a second sense for 
analyzing weather that often amazed 
those with whom he worked. 

The early stages of engine compo- 
nents and increased aircraft mainte- 
nance were nothing new to Lieutenant 
McMurray, because he had worked out 
of airstrips approaching 10,000 feet for 
long periods of time. This, of course, 
requires maximum power for climbs to 
18,000 feet and shortens the life span 
of many of the engine's parts. 

It was necessary to gauge accurately 
the many parts necessary for a month’s 
held operation, because it was impossi- 
ble to locate at any one place that 
would allow an elaborate maintenance 
system. Normally, the airplane re 
turned to Bogota for inspection after 
100 hours of operation. For repairs of 
a major nature, it was returned to the 
maintenance division, Transportation 
Section, United States Army Carib 
bean, in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Lieutenant McMurray’s L-19, like 
Lieutenant Morris’s plane, carried an 
emergency seat kit which, in part, con 
sisted of a machete, over-and-under 
shotgun rifle, fishing gear, distress 


flares and mirror, drinking water, con- 
centrated food bars, and matches. Para- 
chutes were, of course, required, but if 
the pilot had to bail out the parachute 
would have offered scant protection in 
the thin air density over mountains 
from 12,000 to 15,000 feet high. A 
broken leg would have been a major 
disaster if the pilot had landed in the 
almost impenetrable jungles; there 
would have been no help from local 
natives because the mountainous areas 
over which Lieutenant McMurray flew 
are virtually uninhabited. 


No Push-Button Magic 


Although Lieutenant Morris and 
Lieutenant McMurray have now gone 
on to other assignments, other Army 
aviators are still working with the Inter- 
American Geodetic Survey in its col- 
laborative mapping mission. They fly 
the kind of aircraft that requires su- 
perior flying ability. There is no push- 
button magic to this type of flying. 

An aviation maintenance man is the 
pilot's best friend and the 937th Engi- 
neer Company has some of the best 
aviation maintenance men in the world. 
It has to have, because the tropical 
conditions under which the unit's air- 
craft fly are among the roughest on 
earth, 


The helicopter links this temporary camp with civilization. The “landing pad” is a frame of rough-hewn logs 





THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


OVER-COMMAND OF SINGLE FIRE UNITS 
Let the staff and battery officers do their jobs 


CAPTAIN ALMON R. ROTH 


The advent of atomic delivery units 
and a more streamlined army has 
brought into being a relatively new 
type of artillery organization known as 
the Single Fire Unit. Basically, the 
idea is very simple. Whereas the old 
artillery battalion consisted of several 
firing batteries, a headquarters battery, 
and a service battery, the single fire 
unit artillery battalion consists of only 
one firing battery and a combined head- 
quarters and service battery to support 
it. It is a tight, mobile, efficient organi- 
zation and there are a great many valid 
tactical reasons for its creation, but 
problems that could not be foreseen 
were also introduced. 

One big problem which the super- 
ficial can easily overlook is the com- 
mand structure. Very simply, a lieuten- 
ant colonel commands two batteries 
and, unless he is a very well qualified 
and intelligent commander, ends up 
as nothing more than a glorified battery 
commander. In other words, the battal- 
ion commander does not have enough 
to do and, if he is too energetic, ends 
up doing the work of his entire staff 
as well as the work of his battery com- 
manders. 

Let us take some specific examples of 
things that commonly occur. 

Any good commander will make 
every effort to observe personally the 
activities of his subordinate units at 
frequent intervals. In the five-battery 
battalion this meant that he would see 
some of the activities of each battery 
about once a week or once every two 
weeks. In the two-battery battalion this 
same commander will find time to visit 
the same battery two and sometimes 
three times a week. As a result of these 
frequent visits several things are likely 
to happen. 

First, where the Old Man’s visits to 
a unit were once a cause for alarm, 
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causing everyone in the unit to pop 
to, salute, report, and generally give 
the commander the respect due him 
and his position, they now hardly pause 
to look up. A driver who sees the bat- 
talion commander at motor stables two 
or three times a week is much more in- 
clined to hand him a rag than to stand 
at attention and explain what he is 
doing. The battery commander, again 
forced to interrupt some planned ac- 
tivity, sighs, perhaps uses some mild 
profanity, and hastens over to see “what 
the old meddler wants this time.” To 
put it another way, where a visit from 
the battalion commander should be a 
special occasion—an inspection, a 
friendly visit to a good battery, or a 
corrective action visit to a mediocre 
unit—it has now become routine. 

The second thing that invariably oc- 
curs is that the battalion commander 
will find some minor deficiency during 
each of his visits. This is not at all un- 
usual since every individual has differ- 
ent ideas and methods for accomplish- 
ing the same job. However, most bat- 
tery commanders are also aware of 
minor deficiencies in their commands 
and are constantly making efforts to 
correct them. Thus the battalion com- 
mander, through his too-frequent visits, 
is inclined to inform the battery com- 
mander of the very things he already 
knows and has made plans to correct. 
Believe me, there is nothing quite so 





This department is designed fo accommo- 
date the short, pithy and good-humored ex- 
pression of ideas—radical and reactionary, 
new and old. We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on notice that 
the rate of payment depends upon the orig- 
inality of the subject and the quality of writ- 
ing rather than length. This department is 
hungry for contributions, so shoot that good 
idea in. . . today. 











frustrating to the junior commander as 
to be told to do something that he has 
already planned to do. 

He cannot continually say, “Sir, I 
was aware of that and had planned to 
correct it in this manner,” because his 
commander will think he is merely 
trying to cover up. All he can say is, 
“Yes, sir, I'll take care of it right away.” 
If this happens often enough, even the 
good junior commander is inclined to 
let things slide, knowing that the Old 
Man will soon be bringing them up 
anyway. 

A more serious aspect of the problem 
is the lack of stability of the command. 
Each enlisted man and noncommis 
sioned officer of a unit has a right to 
know what he can expect to happen in 
the near future, and each commander 
will normally inform his officers and 
noncommissioned officers of his plans 
for the coming week or month. Based 
on these plans, leaves, passes, and other 
activities are programmed. Now, as a 
result of the battalion commander's 
recommendations, many of these pro- 
grammed plans will go down the drain. 
The men will not know, from day to 
day, what they will be doing. There- 
fore, the incentive to use initiative and 
forethought is also lost to the junior 
officers and noncoms with the result 
that they are inclined to do only what 
they are told. A very unhealthy situa- 
tion results. 

One of the undesirable end products 
of all these is that the battalion com- 
mander is so accustomed to making 
corrections and suggestions that he is 
inclined to overlook any lack of ability 
in his junior commanders. Instead of 
informing a weak battery commander 
of his failings and giving him an op- 
portunity to change his ways, the bat- 
talion commander actually takes com- 
mand of the battery. Nothing is gained 
by this. 

Let us take another example and put 
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this same unit in the field under tactical 
conditions. Everyone who has spent 
some time in the service knows that the 
accepted methods for conducting an 
RSOP are very good and have been 
tested and retested. It is also common 
knowledge that, under the accepted 
plan, each commander and staff officer 
has certain specified duties and respon 
sibilities. Now, when we take this new 
single fire unit out on the same RSOP, 
can't you see what can easily happen? 
The battalion commander, with only 
one firing battery under his command 
and being rightfully concerned about 
its proper disposition, is again inclined 
to do the work of his battery command 
ers and staff officers. 

Having presented the problems, it is 
only proper that some solution be pre 
sented for consideration. 

You may already have several solu 
tions in mind, one of which is prob 
ably the elimination of the basic, single 
fire unit concept. However, I believe 
dispersion of forces on the nuclear bat- 
tlefield dictates that the single fire unit 
or a very similar organization be used. 


To make the unit larger would mean 
that several highly vulnerable firing 
batteries, under a single commander, 
would be dispersed over a wide area. 
Positive supervisory control would be 
sacrificed for negligible supervisory con 
trol. 

Another, more workable solution 
would be to eliminate some of the rank, 
reverting to the “beefed up” separate 
battery similar to the organization re 
cently discarded for non-divisional 
Honest John units. In order to give the 
unit more prestige and more experi- 
enced leadership, this battery should 
perhaps be commanded by a major and 
should have a staff organization similar 
to the present battalion. This staff is 
especially necessary in overseas theaters 
where the separate battery is subjected 
to the same administrative requirements 
as the battalion. 

Perhaps it is better to leave the or 
ganization alone and require the com- 
mander to give a little more thought to 
the methods he will use to command. 
This actually is a wonderful oppor- 


tunity for the smart commander to 


MOBILITY IS A STATE OF MIND 


learn and keep abreast of all activities 
in his unit. While his battalion is run- 
ning itself he can devote more of his 
time to studying personnel records and 
getting better acquainted with the ca- 
pabilities of the individual soldier. Or, 
he can concentrate more on other facets 
of his operation, such as supply and 
maintenance activities. 

In other words, he can become the 
best informed battalion commander in 
the area. But he must remember to let 
his staff and battery officers do their 
jobs—that’s why they are in the unit. 
If he thinks before he recommends 
changes, he will see that many of his 
suggestions will not materially improve 
his unit’s proficiency but will, instead, 
have a serious and demoralizing effect 
on his subordinates. 


Captain Almon R. Roth, Artillery, is 
a student at the Army Command and 
General Staff College after a tour with 
the 2d (Corporal) Missile Battalion, 
82d Artillery, in Germany. He wrote 
“Inalienable Rights of Soldiers” in the 
June 1959 issue. 


It is a state of mind that can be modified to meet conditions 


CAPT. C. E. GRANGER, JR. 


Lately, the talk at bull sessions has 
been heavy with many definitions and 
ideas concerning mobility. “Mobility” 
seems to be the most critical word in 
our entire military dictionary, for our 
Army is at the crossroads of organiza- 
tion, of weapons systems, and possibly 
of command structure as well. 

In the wealth of ideas bandied about 
on mobility, mobile warfare, and our 
Army’s place in things to come, the ar- 
guments reveal another trait. (“Discus- 
sions” perhaps might be a better word, 
but after the first hour who discusses 
without cussin’?) There are as many 
different concepts of mobility as there 
are persons in the group. Perhaps a 
little inquiry into the background, and 
a different approach, can help narrow 
the field. At the next gathering around 
the regimental punch bow! at least you 
can be armed with another point for 
your side. 

Any well-read soldier can cite exam- 
ples of the many successes that resulted 
from: the application of mobility and 
mobile warfare techniques, in both re- 
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cent and more distant history. Mobility 
is an idea, as much as it is anything 
else. This is the one common denomi- 
nator for all victories in which mo- 
bility is or was the critical factor. 

One man with initiative and drive, 
and another overly cautious, can lead 
the same outfit and make it appear to 
be two different units. Our Civil War 
offers one fine example in the Army of 
the Potomac. This army long suffered 
from a succession of poor commanders. 
It contained essentially the same units 
throughout the war. Its organization 
did not change materially after the 
early stages of the war, and, aside from 
getting thoroughly blooded in every 
battle, its attitude and ability did not 
vary. However, the same army that 
seemed doomed to either lose battles or 
to win only shadow victories, became 
a responsive, vibrant, living thing in 
the hands of U. S. Grant. This army 
was to Grant as a champion heavy- 
weight boxer’s body is to his mind, 
where before the only ready compari- 
son was a blind wrestler of doubtful 
intelligence. 

How do you explain the difference? 


In this case it is quite easy to see that 
the change was due primarily to the 
mind of the commander. Just as the 
Army of the Potomac changed, so can 
any unit change under a leader who 
will not accept the counsel of his fears, 
who refuses to be tied to a rate of two 
and a half, or even a hundred-plus 
miles an hour, and who seeks to make 
his unit the truly hard-striking force 
we all desire. 

Mobility is a state of mind in the 
commander, a condition of mind that 
can be constantly modified so as to 
integrate data on the state of men and 
equipment, on the logistical support 
and transport available, on nuclear 
weapons and—perhaps most important 
—the condition and intent of the ene- 
my. However, knowledge and under- 
standing of all these factors are not 
enough. The commander must retain 
the will to win, and then he will use 
all his resources to achieve mobility— 
and success. 

The leader must think fast; his per- 
sonal drive and initiative make his unit 
move and react faster than that of his 


opponent. During his Valley Cam- 
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paign. Stonewall Jackson had a numeri- 
cally weaker force than most of his 
opponents, but he outmarched, out- 
maneuvered and outfought every one 
of them. When one U. S. commander 
marched 80 miles in seven days, Jack- 
son marched 50 in less than two—and 
won the battle. Southern legs were 
neither longer nor stronger than those 
in blue, but they had a driving force 
in Stonewall which pressed them on 
to victory. 

In more recent times, General Heinz 
Guderian and his apt pupil, Field Mar- 
shal Erwin Rommel, have been closely 
identified with mobile warfare. We 
study their campaigns as examples of 
victory through mobility and maneuver. 
Yet a close examination of their cam- 
paigns reveals some startling facts. 

Rommel’s greatest triumphs were not 
achieved with equipment 
manned by the cream of his panzer 
troops. He fought with large numbers 
of captured British vehicles and dis- 
mounted Italian troops during the lat- 
ter portion of his African exploits. Here 
not only did his opponents have the 
same equipment, but frequently the 
victor had less of it. Rommel’s final 
defeat was due not so much to Mont- 
gomery’s brilliant tactics as it was the 
sheer overwhelming of an army weak- 
ened by attrition of both men and 
equipment. (After all, one need not 
be particularly brilliant if he outnum- 
bers the enemy by a great margin, and 
where the enemy is receiving almost 
no logistical support from his adminis- 


superic or 


trative zone. | 


Rommel’s earlier success in France 
also had been accomplished with armor, 
although he was an infantryman until 
the battles there. However, his suc- 
cesses were gained not with mighty 
waves of tanks flooding the battlefield. 
Rommel’s decisive penetration and ex- 
ploitation was conducted with only his 
7th Panzer Division—a “light” division 
whose entire tank element consisted of 
only one regiment of three battalions 
with 218 tanks. Hardly the waves of 
armor visualized- by the Allies at the 
time. 

Further, as Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart states in his introduction to The 
Rommel Papers: “Instead of having an 
overwhelming superiority in numbers, 
as was imagined, the German armies 
were not able to muster as many as 
their opponents did. The offensive 
[France, 1940] was launched with 136 
divisions, and was faced with the equiv- 
alent of 156—French, British, Belgian 
and Dutch. It was only in aircraft that 
the Germans had a big superiority, in 
numbers and quality. Their tanks were 
fewer than those of the other side— 
barely 2,800 against more than 4,000.” 
Yet the Germans astonished the world 
with one of the clearest and most de 
cisive victories of World War II. The 
mental attitude of the commanders 
made the difference. 

Certainly the Germans had no mo 
nopoly on thinking in terms of blitz- 
krieg, although the word is theirs. 
General Guderian, who really created 
the German panzer forces of World 
War II by his constant drive and initia 


A-BOMB FOR ATTACK OR DEFENSE? 


tive during the years of peace, has readi- 
ly admitted that his thinking was in- 
spired by the work of the noted British 
military theorist, Major General J. F. 
C. Fuller. Fuller’s Lectures on FSR III: 
Operations Between Mechanised 
Forces (published in 1932) was scorned 
by the conservatives of the British 
Army. It remained for the Germans to 
first fully demonstrate the accuracy of 
his theories. 

Again one fact stands out: More 
than any other factor, the personality 
of the commander, or the collective per- 
sonality of the higher staffs, determines 
the success or failure of any major mili- 
tary force. This same fact applies to 
every unit down to the squad. 

Mobility of thought and mobility 
of units are closely allied. The com- 
mander who can grasp the possibilities 
of deviating from the norm—within 
accurately gauged and carefully con 
sidered limits—can win. 

Next time you talk shop, don’t both 
er to argue the tools of war, Take what 
you have, and all you have, and tie 
them to the thinking of the leader. 
Mobility, like morale, is a state of 
mind. Both must be kept alive. 


Captain Clinton E. Granger, Jr., In 
fantry, a 1951 graduate of West Point, 
served with the 45th Infantry Division 
in Korea. Since then he learned prac 
tical mobility with the Ist and 4th 
Armored Divisions and Headquarters 
III Corps. He is now Admissions Offi- 
cer at the United States Military 
Academy. 


Nuclear weapons will probably follow the precedent of others 


FREDERICK M. STERN 


The July-August issue of Survival, 
a new magazine published by the In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies in London, 
carries an article by the defense cor- 
respondent of the London Times about 
“The Latest Trend in Atomic Weap- 
ons.” This article should interest all 
who believe that NATO, and the free 
nations in general, must maintain large 
ground forces, and that these forces 
should be backed up by large local 
reserve forces of the citizen army type. 

The article begins by explaining 
that by now atomic weapons have be- 
come available which, with only one 
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2,500th the power of the Hiroshima 
bomb, are in the category of the lar- 
gest conventional explosives, and with 
only five inches of diameter, can be 
used by infantry. 

However, the writer of the article 
is skeptical of the current opinion that 
“tactical atomic weapons favor the de- 
fending side.” He says that “if atomic 
weapons were actually used no one 
can say what the effects will be: there 
has never been an atomic war on the 
battlefield. It is a reasonable assump- 
tion that the attacker would find ad- 
vantages in their use too. If this analy- 
sis is correct, it would pay the defend- 
ing side not to initiate the use of tac- 


tical atomic weapons, but to keep 
them up their sleeves to inhibit the 
enemy from exploiting his manpower 
superiority. 

“A most careful balance will there- 
fore have to be kept betaveen atomic 
and conventional weapons. . . . The 
actual use of tactical atomic weapons 
ought to be considered a last resort, 
not so much for fear that it might lead 
to total war as for doubt about the 
outcome of a limited atomic war.” 

It seems to me the writer of the 
article has overlooked one additional 
argument which should lend even 
more force to his conclusions. For the 
assumption that atomic weapons favor 
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the defending side is based mainly 
upon the idea that atomic weapons 
will be used only against “lucrative 
targets” such as are being offered by 
attack. 
However, this idea, which is dictated 


forces concentrated for an 


by considerations of economy and the 
assumption that atomic weapons are 


scarce, is probably already outdated, 


\t any rate, it needs very little imagi 
nation to predict that in any major 
conflict atomic weapons, including 
those of the low-yield tactical type, 
either will be, or will become, avail- 
able in numbers large enough to en- 
able the attacker to disregard the laws 
of economy. 

In this respect, atomic weapons, if 
they should ever be used, will proba 
bly follow the precedent of other ex 


plosives. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, during the Napoleonic 
wars, or even during the Franco-Ger 
man War of 1870-71, no one would 
have thought of using artillery against 
infantry positions of low concentration. 
Yet World War I soon led to the em- 
ployment of artillery against enemy 
trench positions; World War II saw 
the employment of tremendous artil- 
lery barrages against positions held by 
comparatively small forces—in spite of 
the tremendous waste which this use 
of artillery involved, and sometimes in 
spite of a none-too-rosy supply situa- 
tion. 

Therefore, the assumption that tac- 
tical atomic weapons favor the de- 
fender, which a few years ago may 
have been fully justified, can hardly 


be used as a basis of future strategy 
and of military manpower policies. 
Ground forces must be numerous 
enough to absorb both conventional 
and atomic attacks. Supplies cannot be 
kept low because of expectations that 
no attacker will ever use atomic weap- 
ons to attempt a breakthrough. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
September-October issue of Survival 
in an article, “Is Gas a Better Defence 
than Atomic Weapons?” Liddell Hart 
says: “It is also very doubtful whether 
tactical atomic weapons favor the de- 
fence more than the attack.” 


Frederick M. Stern, a member of the 
Institute for Strategic Studies, is the 
author of The Citizen Army: Key to 
Defense in the Atomic Age (1957). 





THE INTERPRETATION OF INTELLIGENCE 


(Continued from page 46) 

Naturally, a deserter’s story must be taken with a 
grain of salt. He is disgruntled or disillusioned, and 
his sense of values has been distorted to the extent that 
he has elected to abandon his nation’s cause. Neverthe- 
less, a deserter, by the very nature of his act, wants to 
win the good graces of the side to which he has de- 
fected. Consequently, much of what he says can be 
believed, particularly if it tends to corroborate other 
independent data. The general principle is that the 
mass of data and the mass of the stories are the sig- 
nificant factors. Repetition and frequency of occurrence 
tend to lend an aura of credibility. 

Let me give an example. In October 1944, the 2d 
Battalion of the 317th Infantry had taken a small vil- 
lage. It was clear that the Germans would counterat- 
tack. This was substantiated by the normal enemy 
pattern which had been followed throughout the pre- 
ceding month: an increase in artillery registration fires 
during the day, unusual silence of enemy forces, an 
increase in the number of reconnaissance patrols dur- 
ing the evening, and our knowledge of the critical im- 
portance of the village itself in the German scheme 
of defense. German prisoners who had been captured 
during our attack upon the town stated that special 
plans existed for bringing in a crack unit to recapture 
the village if it fell. This story was relatively common, 
but specific knowledge of the time of attack, its direc- 
tion and strength was lacking. 

Early in the morning of the second day, a deserter 
came into our lines and said the German attack would 
come from the northwest some time during the night, 
and that he belonged to a special battalion designated 


to execute the mission. The deserter thus corroborated 
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previous evidence and added vital data which had been 
missing and which permitted the commander to shift 
the weight of his defenses so as to properly receive the 
German attack. 


Intangible factors, too 


Other patterns of activity can readily suggest them- 
selves. These would include determination of the mass 
of enemy patrol activity, his pattern of artillery or mis- 
sile fires, the ow of his major communications, and 
such other actions as might be peculiar to some one 
kind of enemy. Not the least of these would be the 
intangible factors dealing with unit pride and morale 
which require in all armies that valor and deeds of 
great daring be recognized by designation of the unit 
in some special manner. By custom and by tradition 
these units come to be “crack” outfits whose specialty 
is to act as “storm troops.” This conceit in the military 
system frequently gives a first clue to the enemy's de- 
sign. It is not a comprehensive pattern, but the move- 
ment of these special units is a factor of considerable 
importance. Conversely, because it may be overem- 


phasized, we must exercise care to avoid being fooled. 


Much more could be said about the concept of inter- 
pretation of raw intelligence data. However, it would be 
repetitive in some instances or become a more detailed 
analysis of what has already been given. Of primary 
importance in the system is the concept of mass of ac- 
tivity frequently repeated so as to create patterns dic- 
tated by the enemy's doctrine and culture. The system 
can be applied to units of all sizes. However, the time 
available Pe the G2 (S2) to detect the enemy pattern 
is less at each succeeding lower unit. But the principles 
are unchanged regardless of the unit's size. 
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IN THE INTERESTS OF DISCIPLINE, MORALE 
AND COMBAT READINESS 


ARTICLE 15’s 
PUNITIVE POWERS 
SHOULD BE DELEGATED 
DOWNWARD 


Captain BOYD T. BASHORE 


N order to put more teeth in Article 15 of UCMJ, 
. we should aim at these major objectives in any ex- 
perimenting we might do: 


Delegate portions of the nonjudicial punitive (com- 
pany punishment) powers to the lowest units—squads 
and platoons and their equivalents. These powers 
are now authorized only for company, battery and 
higher commanders. 


Increase the nonjudicial powers of all unit command 
ers, not only in squads and platoons, but from squad 
and platoon up through company, battalion, and bat 
tle group. 


Here’s how we can do these things. 

Noncommissioned officers from sergeant CE-5) up 
CE-9) in command positions (squad 
and section leaders, tank commanders, platoon leaders 
or sergeants, first se rgeants, and sergeants major, and so 
on) should have Article 15 authority. Specialists should 
not. At least initially during our experiments, acting 
leaders who do not have proper TOE grade should re- 
fer any punishment to the next higher enlisted or officer 
leader who meets the grade prerequisities. For instance, 
a corporal acting as squad leader would have to refer 
punishment to the platoon sergeant. If during our ex- 
periments we find that a limited decentralized form of 
Article 15 works, then we should consider further in- 
creasing the powers of noncommissioned officers, and, 
eventually, of acting leaders. Within reason, the posi- 
tion and not the grade of the person should determine 
his powers. (For example, a company or battery com- 
mander has certain powers under Article 15, whether 
he is a second lieutenant or a captain. ) 

Possibly, from a legal standpoint, the roles of a 

cuser and judge should not be combined. The accuser 
should be required to submit his complaint for judg- 


to sergeant major 





Captain Boyd T. Bashore, Infantry, an occasional con- 
tributor to ARMY, was an enlisted man during World 
War Il, graduated from West Point in 1950, and 
now at Fifth Army Headquarters. He wrote “The Ties 
That Bind” in the February issue. 
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ment to the next higher leader, the details of handling 
remaining essentially unchanged. The accused soldier 
in all cases would have normal appeal rights up the 
chain of command, and the further right to take an un- 
satisfied complaint to an inspector general. 

In squads, noncommissioned leaders should be au- 
thorized to impose these punishments, in addition to or 
in lieu of admonition or reprimand: withholding of 
privileges, restriction to specified limits, or two hours 
per day of extra duty for not to exceed a total of three 
days. This authority should be delegated to sergeant 
(E-5) and higher. 


Oral review and approval 


This authority, with a minimum of safeguards, 
should be given to squad leaders as their own punitive 
power, without direct reference to the company com- 
mander. The action should be initiated by the noncom- 
missioned officer concerned and recorded on a company 
punishment form similar to the one we now use. Be 
fore taking effect the action would require only auto 
matic informal review and approval (but not necessarily 
an interview with the accused unless the punishment is 
being appealed) by the platoon leader first, then by the 
company commander. This review and approval could 
be given orally. These safeguards mainly insure that 
the basic legal rights of the accused are protected, and 
that noncommissioned officers use their powers with 
relative prudence and dignity. 

Next, the platoon leader, whether commissioned or 
noncommissioned officer acting as platoon leader, should 
be authorized Article 15 powers. In platoons, these 
powers should be further expanded so as to authorize 
seven rather than three days withholding of privileges, 
extra duty, or restriction, and further, one-grade reduc- 
tion for grades up to E-3. Again, before it can become 
effective, this action should be reviewed automatically 
by the company commander. If it is impossible legally 
to delegate punitive powers to noncommissioned off- 
cers, then at the very least the authority outlined here 
should go to the commissioned platoon leader. The 
company punishment book should include platoon an 
nexes, perhaps still typed and filed in the orderly room 
or at the battle group’s administrative center, but the 
job would be the responsibility of the platoon leader. 

The company commander would still retain essen 
tially the same maximum powers he now possesses un- 
der Article 15: up to 14 days of extra duty or restriction. 
But in two spheres his authority should be greatly ex 
panded. First, increase his authority for one-grade re 
duction for misconduct (which now includes only up 
to E-3) at least to E-4, and preferably to E-5. Under 
AR 624-200, the unit commander already has the au 
thority to administratively reduce up to E-4 for in- 
efficiency; misconduct can be construed as bearing upon 
inefliciency. So why not at least even up the grade 
levels which he can reduce? 

Secondly, empower the company commander to im- 
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pose forfeitures of one half of 14 days’ pay, a punish- 
ment that should be no more permanently recorded on 

1 soldier’s record than any other punishment under 
Article 15. He should also be allowed to confine men 
under his command for, say, seven days. 


Reduction hurts more 


Most soldiers feel that a reduction, whether admin- 
istrative Or punitive, is a more severe punishment than 
iny reasonable forfeiture. A reduction involves perma 
nent loss of the pay differential between the old and 
new ranks, whereas a forfeiture represents only a loss 
of a specified amount for a definite period. A reduction 
also includes loss of rank and its privileges; a forfeiture 
includes none of that. 

The only punishments now authorized a company 
commander are the slap-on the-wrist withholding of 
privileges, restriction, or extra duty on one hand; and on 
the other, a sometimes too extreme reduction (although 
limited in scope of rank, unless the case is taken to a 
field-grade higher commander). In order to punish a 
soldier with what is actually an intermediate forfeiture, 
the unit commander must resort to recommending trial. 
This, no matter what sentence is imposed, is actually 
much more damaging than an Article 15 reduction be 
cause it becomes a permanent part of a soldier's record. 

For the punishment of a soldier who has had three 
or more should auto- 
matically go to the unit commander. Neither the com- 
pany’s noncommissioned officers nor its junior officers 
should have the authority to judge a chronic offender. 
hat limitation would insure that the company com- 


prev ious convictions, the case 


mander is quickly made aware that a serious disci- 
plinary problem exists, and would prevent his subordi 
nates from meting out too light or too heavy punishment. 

Of course, nothing in the delegation of Article 15 
authority would prohibit reference of a first offense to 
a platoon leader, or the company, battalion or battle 
group commander. These higher leaders could punish 


any soldier if their broader authority is more appropri 


ate to the specific offense. Court-martial charges could 
still be instituted at any time. 


In turn, the battle group and separate battalion com- 
manders should have increased powers under Article 
15. Maximum punishments should be bolstered so that 
there is a material difference between the punishments 
allowed a unit commander and his subordinate leaders. 
The authority to impose 21 days of extra duty or re- 
striction would increase the punitive powers of the 
unit commander to a point midway between what the 
company commander and a court-martial can now have. 
The senior commander’s reduction authority should ex- 
tend up to E-9, as it now does, but in addition he 
should be authorized to impose forfeitures up to one 
half of 21 days’ pay. Again, such punishment ap- 
proaches more proportionately the limit of a summary 
court-martial sentence. He should be empowered to 
confine for a considerably greater period than the unit 
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commander—say, from 14 and even up to 21 days. 

The trend definitely is toward increasing and de- 
centralizing. The Defense Department has again sub- 
mitted a bill to revamp the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. This bill enables a commander in grade of 
major or higher to confine enlisted men of his unit for 
a full week, or to impose a forfeiture of one half of one 
month’s pay. (In the original plan, these powers were 
to be delegated to unit commanders. The final draft 
eliminated this proposal.) 

It would be ideal eventually to aim at delegating all 
punitive powers somewhat as I have proposed. The 
authority and prestige of every leader from squad to 
battle group would be raised and the legal disciplinary 
powers of these leaders would be better distributed. 
One great advantage is that for the first time the non- 
commissioned officer would have legal rather than jack- 
leg or six-by-six disciplinary powers. Naturally, there 
would have to be certain safeguards and a period of 
adjustment. Mistakes will occur, but they would be a 
small price for the overall good. 


Time for the longer step 


Compared to the old Article 104, UCMJ’s Article 
15 partially delegated punitive powers. The maximum 
punishment a unit commander could impose was in 
creased from seven to 14 days. For the first time, field- 
grade officers were given authority to impose a punitive 
reduction as a part of nonjudicial punishment. Many 
persons felt this was small amends for the much great- 
er administrative power to make or break that had 
earlier been taken from the unit commander. 

Definitely Article 15 was a step in the right direc- 
tion. Such delegation is practical and feasible. Now it’s 
time for a longer step: complete decentralization to the 
lowest units in the company. Our platoon, squad, and 
section leader should be given the tangible punitive 
authority I have proposed, which is now authorized only 
for company and higher commanders. Our new rank 
structure and the program to raise noncommissioned 
prestige provide splendid vehicles for such experimenta- 
tion. 

Certainly such Article 15 powers for noncommis- 
sioned officers are needed and have been too long in 
coming. After the UCMJ for the first time allowed 
senior noncommissioned officers to sit on courts, usually 
we found their judgment sound and mature; so sound 
and so mature that soldiers being tried today seldom 
insist on the inclusion of their noncommissioned peers. 
Offenders feel that officers will be much more Jenient 
than noncommissioned officers toward their misdeeds 
This will not change if we decentralize Article 15 pow- 
ers into the hands of noncommissioned oflicers. 

It is a paradox that our country has enough faith in 
the noncommissioned officer to place life-or-death tac- 
tical decisions in his hands, yet does not trust him to 
mete out deserved punishments. Let’s delegate this 
power to those who lead the troops. 
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irons in the Fire 


Power for a Satellite 

This artist’s conception of a typical 
space Satellite reveals the 220-pound 
atomic reactor which produces 50,000 
watts of heat for the generation of elec- 
tricity to power the instruments in the 
satellite. Called SNAP II Experimental 
Reactor (SER) and designed to operate 


Artist's conception of Snap II 


continuously and unattended in space 
for a year, the power plant is being de- 
veloped for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by Atomics International, a di- 
vision of North American Aviation, Inc. 
The SER has been successfully operated 
at full power. 


RP-76 Targets Get OK 


Army Ordnance has given the go- 
ahead to Northrop Corp. to begin pro- 
duction on 400 RP-76 rocket-powered 
target missiles, reported to be the only 
of its type with operational status. The 
Army contract, for $7.5 million, will be 
handled by the Radioplane Division of 
Northrop. Radioplane will also provide 
a broad flight-service program, flying 
target missions for Army practice teams 
firing Nike Ajax and Hercules missiles. 
The RP-76 established an altitude rec- 
ord for targets this year when it climbed 
to 61,800 feet at transsonic speeds. The 
RP-76 is equipped with a parachute 
landing system, enabling it to be re- 
covered for reflight. 


More Power for Nike Zeus 


A new high power klystron tube, de- 
veloped for the Army by Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., will enable the Nike Zeus 
antimissile missile to track oncoming 
ICBMs at longer ranges with greater 
certainty. The new tube is one of several 
types developed by Sperry under a $1.7 
Signal Corps contract. Ability of the 
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new klystron to generate and precisely 
control a large amount of high-frequency 
radar power gives greater accuracy, 
speed, and certainty in tracking small, 
fast-moving targets at much longer 
ranges than heretofore achieved. The 
new tube, more compact than earlier 
high-power units, can generate more 
power per wave length than any micro- 
wave radar tube currently in use. 


Historic Air Drop 


Each of the five loads of Army equip- 
ment shown being dropped by para- 
chute weighs more than 20,000 pounds 
and was eased to earth by six 100-foot 
parachutes. The equipment shown was 
among 87 drops in Exercise Ranger 
Bulldozer, carried out by the 101st Air- 
borne Division’s 326th Engineer Battal- 
ion. The operation marked a historic 
advance in Strategic Army Corps air- 
borne tactics in that it was the first such 
time that a mass airdrop of heavy earth- 
moving equipment has succeeded. Bull- 
dozers, dump trucks, tractors, and grad- 
ers—enough to build a 2,500-foot by 
60-foot airstrip—were dropped by Tacti- 
cal Air Command C-130 prop-jets. 
Troops of the 333d Airborne Engineers 
completed a usable landing strip in 
strange terrain in a matter of hours. 


Keeping a Cool Crew 


Special air-conditioning units, being 
manufactured by Carrier Corp., are now 
being installed in trailers housing mis- 
sile simulating and tracking equipment. 
The simulator is connected into the 
Army’s Nike launching and radar equip- 
ment to train crews in the operation of 
the ground-to-air missile. The air-con- 
ditioning units, 30 of which have already 
been delivered to ITT’s Federal Divi- 
sion, will develop a full five tons of 
capacity when the outside temperature 
hits 120 degrees. Additionally, the units 
will maintain comfortable conditions 
for a five-man crew at temperatures 
down to 65 below zero. 


Army Orders New Computer 


The Army Signal Corps has awarded 
a series of contracts to Sylvania Electric 
Products Corp. for production of its 
MOBIDIC computer for Seventh Army in 
Germany. MoBIDIC (Mobile Digital 
Computer) has versatile battlefield ap- 
plications which include logistics, com- 
bat surveillance, tactical operations, sci- 
entific or analytic computation, map 
compilation, and artillery target assign- 
ment. As a general-purpose business 
machine, MOBIDIC can handle all aspects 
of running a modern field army. 


First successful mass airdrop of heavy earth-moving equipment, in Exercise Ranger Bulldozer 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Politics and Limited War 


THE TRUMAN-MacARTHUR CONTROVERSY AND 
THE KOREAN WAR 
By John W. Spanier 
The Belknop Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1959 
311 Pages; Index; $6.50 


Reviewed by 

Forrest C. Pocus, military historian, 
author of The Supreme Command, a 
volume in the Army's official history 


of WWII. 


The strong emotions which marked the 
removal of General MacArthur as com- 
mander in the Far East in 1951 have 
subsided sufhictently for controversial 
matters, once approached in a spirit of 
violent partisanship on both sides, to be 
discussed as part of the nation’s past. 
Nonetheless, we can glimpse the raging 
fires which lie beneath the calm surface 
of this academic presentation of the 
Truman-MacArthur imbroglio. 

Professor Spanier, drawing almost ex- 
clusively on printed sources, attempts to 
deal impartially with the principals in 
the controversy. He will not please ex- 
tremists on either side, but he is less 
likely to offend the friends of Mr. Tru- 
man than he does those of General Mac- 
(Arthur. 

The author, a graduate of Harvard 
and Yale, praises General MacArthur's 
military leadership, concluding that the 
“history of warfare has recorded few 
such brilliant operations” as those con- 
nected with the Inchon landings. But he 
criticizes MacArthur's leadership in North 
Korea. He also believes that the Gen- 
eral’s “well-known inability to admit hu- 
man error” led him “to equate criticism 
with disloyalty and to lay responsibility 
for his predicaments and failures on his 
civilian and military superiors in Wash- 
ington.” 

Ever present in the book is the prob- 
lem which faces an American president 
when he attempts to wage limited war 
especially near the time of a presidential 
election. There is always the danger that 
political leaders may attempt to rally 
theater commanders or the service chiefs 
to their particular policy or advantage. 
Professor Spanier holds that President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson, because 
of political weakness, gave way to some 
extent on what they believed to be the 
best policy for this country in Korea. 

On the conflict which arose between 
the Administration and the UN 
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com 


mander in Korea, Professor Spanier says: 
“The need for a field commander more 
in sympathy with official strategy be- 
comes even more urgent in view of the 
latitude the U. S. has traditionally 
granted its military officers. Since it is 
not customary for an Administration to 
issue specific orders to a military execu- 
tive thousands of miles away, the latter 
can, owing to poor judgment or deliberate 
design, make decisions whose political 
and strategic consequences may well pre- 
vent the achievement of the govern- 
ment’s objectives, if not undermine them. 
Necessity may, therefore, compel a _re- 
examination of the tradition of military 
freedom lest it excuse us into disaster. In 
limited warfare not only military strate- 
gy, but on occasions even military tactics, 
have important political repercussions.” 

The chief conflict of the 1950-51 pe- 
riod is presented as one between General 
MacArthur's views and the pro-NATO 
policy of the Administration. The Gen- 
eral’s thesis that the Communists must 
be defeated in the Far East, even at the 
expense of the NATO agreements, is 
described as contrary to the realities of 
the world situation. Professor Spanier, 
while sympathetic to the frustrations 
which commanders in Korea felt at hav- 
ing to fight under wraps, insists that 
total war in that area would have been 
severely damaging if not fatal to our 
over-all foreign policy. 

Whether or not the reader accepts 
these and other views, he will find in 
this book a valuable summary of the 
events of a confused period and a pro- 
vocative study of the problems which 
confront a people as they agonizingly 
prepare themselves for the burdens of 
world leadership. 


Economic Warmaking 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR Il. The 
War Department: The Army and Economic 
Mobilization 

By R. Elberton Smith 
Office of Chief of Military History, 1959 
749 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.25 


Reviewed by 

Cor. Cuartes A. H. THomson, M1, 
USAR, who when he wrote this review 
was on the Senior Staff of The Brook- 
ings Institution. 


Here, for the student of staff planning, 
the historical scholar, and the economist, 
is the detailed history of the War Depart- 
ment’s achievement in military procure- 


ment during World War II. That 
achievement, unmatched in previous his- 
tory, may never be surpassed nor even 
duplicated. For the procurement problems 
of warfare of the future do not seem 
likely to parallel those we met and mas- 
tered during the 1940s. In those days we 
could still count on a cushion of time in 
which to refashion our economy and 
bring to bear an overwhelming mass of 
armament and logistical capability. To- 
day, we believe that the most likely war 
will be a total one, fought with matériel 
in hand at the time of the initial ex- 
change of blows. Therefore, the lessons 
of World War II may seem like false 
wisdom that may impede as much as they 
help an optimum solution of our eco- 
nomic warmaking. 


Why, then, is this book valuable? For 
some, history is its own justification, 
apart from any practical uses. Soldiers 
and administrators may find little com- 
fort in this argument—and for them, there 
are practical justifications as well. Some 
of the problems met and mastered in the 
planning and application of mobilization 
during World War II are still with us, 
in cold war and in any phase of serious 
preparation for extensive combat. The 
basic guide lines for relations between 
the Government Cincluding its defense 
and its civilian components) and private 
industry maintain relevance—especially 
in a society that looks to decentralization 
and economic freedom as sources of efh- 
ciency and strength. Permanent too are 
the lessons to be drawn from the fact that 
the War Department's M-day plans were 
never put formally into action; neverthe- 
less they served the immensely important 
purposes of creating a framework for ad- 
ministrative action and control that per- 
mitted improvisation while maintaining 
over-all coordination and direction toward 
defined goals. The procedures for con- 
tract negotiation and renegotiation were 
well worked out, and remain basically 
valid today in a world in which the re- 
search and developmental phases are 
largely in private hands; yet there is gov- 
ernmental leadership and control, and 
there is continuing political balance. 

But even more important is the thought 
that there may well be wars in the future 
in which the World War II experience 
may be fairly closely in point. Total war 
seems less likely today than it did a few 
years ago. Limited conventional or uncon- 
ventional war seems more likely, and may 
provide more of a cushion of time than 
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a pushbutton affair. And no one can say 
how large limited war may be, or whether 
it will push the economy to levels of per- 
formance similar to those at the height 
of World War II. Economic mobilization 
capacity of a high order, and so estimated 
by an enemy, might be one of the deci- 
sive factors that would keep limited war 
limited. 

Probably none but scholars, technical 
specialists, or those who lived through 
the economic phases of World War II 
would want to read all of this book. Un- 
fortunately for the gencral reader, neither 
the introductory chapter nor the epilogue 
furnishes a wholly satisfactory summary 
of the broad sweep of developments. The 
author has been very chary of interposing 
conclusions elsewhere in his narrative. 
But he has marshalled an enormous 
amount of detail on plans and organiza- 
tion, on determination of Army require- 
ments, on formulation and execution of 
purchasing policies, on the expansion of 
Army facilities, on the elaboration and 
application of controls over production 
and matériel, and on contract termination 
and settlement. The reader will have the 
pleasure as well as the duty of deciding 
what these details mean in the operational 
contexts of the future. 


Landing in Normandy 


THE LONGEST DAY: June 6, 1944 
By Cornelius Ryan 
Simon & Schuster, 1959 
352 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $4.95 


Reviewed by 

May. Gen. H. W. Braketey who 
landed in Normandy with the 4th In- 
fantry Division during “the longest 
day.” 


Irish-born U. S. citizen Cornelius 
Ryan, reporter, war correspondent and 
prolific author, takes his title from a 
statement made in April 1944 by Field 
Marshal Rommel: “The first twenty-four 
hours of the invasion will be decisive 

. . the fate of Germany depends on the 
outcome . . . for the Allies, as well as 
Germany, it will be the longest day.” 

This is the third of three 15-years- 
after D-day books. (The others: D-Day: 
The Sixth of June, 1944, by David 
Howarth, and Invasion '44, by John 
Frayn Turner, both reviewed in Army, 
July 1959.) A condensed version was 
published in Readers Digest. 

Lieutenant General James M. Gavin 
is quoted on the dust jacket as saying: 
“If you have read all the accounts of D 
Day or none of them, if you were in the 
fighting or on the sidelines, you will be 
spellbound, as I was, by this magnificent 
telling of a glorious and tragic story.” 
Most readers will agree with this ap- 
praisal even though they have the usual 
skepticism about publishers’ blurbs. 

In common with the writers of the 
other recent books on D-day, Mr. Ryan 
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disclaims that he is writing military his- 
tory: “It is the story of people: the men 
of the Allied forces, the enemy they 
fought and the civilians who were caught 
up in the bloody confusion of D Day.” 
He starts the threads of his story with 
Rommel at his headquarters on the Seine 
about—incredibly—to start for Germany; 
with a weary intelligence officer at a 
German headquarters near the Belgian 
border; with the captain of a U. S. de- 
stroyer which was not to survive the day; 
with a compiler of crossword puzzles in 
England; with a private in an airborne 
division, shooting craps; with a civilian 
lawyer in his mother’s home in Nor- 
mandy. These threads are brought to- 
gether in a closely woven tale of the cli- 
mactic moments of D-day. It is good 
writing based on intelligent and thorough 
research. 

D-day veterans will, of course, find 
things to disagree with, to question, and 
often to remind them of things half for- 
gotten. For example, nearly all veterans 
will agree that in Normandy “the fields 
were smaller, the hedgerows higher and 
the roads narrower” than they expected. 
And these facts changed the nature of 
infantry advances from normal open- 
country procedures to something more 
like advancing from building to building 
and block to block in a city. In retrospect, 
this omission in the briefings was one of 
the very few. 

In reading Mr. Ryan’s alleged quote 
from a letter that Brigadier General Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., wrote asking for per- 
mission to land with the 4th Division’s 
first wave, I was stopped by a reference 
to “the boys.” The term was not well 
thought of in our division. Actually, 
Roosevelt wrote: “I know personally both 
the officers and men of these advance 
units. .. .” Not “the boys.” 


Rank, incidentally, had no bearing on 
Mr. Ryan’s selection of incidents. Two 
officers who had important roles on D- 
day and were later to become four-star 
generals—Brigadier General Willard G. 
Wyman and Colonel James A. Van Fleet 
—are not even mentioned. 

Sometimes it is possible to quarrel 
with the author’s terminology. For ex- 
ample, he uses “shrapnel” to mean shell 
fragments, but so does Time, and so do 
many other writers that the purists (that 
is, old soldiers) may soon have to give up. 

Old soldiers have, of course, a well- 
deserved reputation of being critical of 
accounts of their campaigns. For veterans 
of D-day the merits of this book will far 
outweigh its faults. After reading it, many 
will probably have a sneaking feeling of 
sympathy for a British major by the name 
of “Banger” King who rode in to his 
beach, broadcasting over his landing craft's 
loudspeaker the lines from Henry V: 
“And gentlemen in England now a-bed/ 
Shall think themselves accurs’d they were 
not here.” 


Doorstep Warfare 


BEHIND ENEMY LINES 
By James Dean Sanderson 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1959 
322 Pages; $4.95 
SURGEON AT ARMS 
By Daniel Paul with John St. John 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1959 
227 Pages; Wlustrated; $3.95 
THE MASKS OF WAR 
By George Lange'san 
Doub’eday & Company, 1959 
284 Pages; $3.95 
Reviewed by 
Lr. Cor. Rosert B. Rice, Armor, au- 
thor of Red China’s Fighting Hordes, 
Realistic Combat Training, and War— 
1974, and a former intelligence officer. 


These three books document a great 
many men who had appetites for danger 
and tastes for daring, audacity, and en- 
durance in the no man’s land behind the 
lines. 

For some, death granted holidays; for 
others, hero headstones. Kill or capture 
Rommel; sink British battleships; seize 
German A-bomb research efforts. Spy, 
lie, fight, kill, escape—all three books 
have this theme in common, but the men 
who fought this way emerge as heroes 
uncommon because their role in the car- 
nage of war was mostly beyond immedi- 
ate military aid. Secret raiders, successful 
escapers, silent spies, soldiers, doctors, 
pilots, and dynamite-wielding guerrillas— 
the heroes of these three texts emerge as 
men of high courage in low places of 
danger. Determined and daring by virtue 
of circumstance or ancestry these military 
men will intrigue any reader. 

Behind Enemy Lines contains ten ac- 
counts of high courage on suicidal type 
missions. Fighting men are from both 
Axis and Allied sides; their stories, the 
essence of high adventure, will fascinate 
any reader. But militarily, what did these 
men accomplish for all their daring? 


Geoffrey Keyes and his commandos 
tried to kill Rommel. They failed, but 
not for lack of courage. His mission netted 
him the Victoria Cross, and death. 

The four Italian human torpedoes 
rode underwater submarines loaded with 
TNT. They tangled with antitorpedo 
nets and oxygen failures to sink the 
British battleships Valiant and Queen 
Elizabeth in Alexandria’s well-guarded 
harbor. 

An Allied team parachuted into occu- 
pied Norway to blast a top-secret German 
atomic energy plant. The operation order 
for the mission concluded: “If any man 
is about to be taken prisoner, he under- 
takes to end his own life.” With skill, 
the team destroyed a half year’s produc- 
tion of heavy water. General von Falken- 
horst complimented the attack as “the 
best coup I’ve even seen.” But he court- 
martialled the German guard garrison. 

The Dutch sniper who shot German 
General Student hospitalized the air 
borne general for the crucial eight months 
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during which time the invasion of Great 
Britain was planned, but abandoned— 
possibly because Student was not there 
to tell Hitler what his airborne troopers 
could do. 


Regardless of the degree of damage 
they inflicted, these men contributed to 
war simply because they fought. Typical 
of this breed of men was Walt Cushing, 
the hard-drinking, fast-swinging Ameri 
can civilian who organized his own guer 
rilla army in the Philippines. 

The author travelled far to piece to 
gether many details. His research appears 
sound. His is a well-written book of war. 
It was mainly written by the daring deeds 
of men. 

Surgeon At Arms, while it starts out 
tu be a military doctor’s story, is essen 
tially “escape literature.” When Daniel 
Paul parachuted down at Arnhem in Sep 
tember 1944, fate sealed him in bargain 
with combat, intrigue, capture, and es 
cape. Hardly had his medical unit set up 
shop in a Dutch hospital when it fell 
under German control. But battles raged 
around it and the wounded swarmed in. 
In grim action to help the casualties, 
Paul also had to pit his wits against Ger- 
man officers. Amid this scenery of chaos 
Paul found himself secretly assisting 
wounded to escape and establishing con- 
tact with the Dutch Underground. A 
mortuary becomes the secret “launching 
pad” for escapers. A chaplain pretends 
to pray; Paul and fellow soldiers salute 
two shrouded forms as they are lowered 
into graves forms that are dug up at 
night and distributed in their real shape: 
arms and ammunition. 


A narrative story of several men on 
their own against the odds of recapture, 
this text has periodic measures of sus 
pense. There are lessons to be learned 
from this story. Escapes were planned 
early in the game. Escapers capitalized on 
local confusion, 
They made careful plans in advance of 
escape. They secreted money, food, and 
compass buttons. More important, they 
possessed daring and poise—factors that 
were to stand them in good stead in such 
emergencies as running headlong into a 
V-2 rocket launching site. However, these 
escapers did not contemplate one “emer 
gency”: the downed American pilot who 
taught them to play stud poker. Although 
Paul and his friends lost most of their 
escape money, Paul admits that the pilot 
“did quite a lot for our morale.” This 
story is good reading even though its 
pace slackens near the end. 

The Mask of War is well-titled be- 
cause author George Langelaan under- 
went plastic surgery in order to become 
a British Intelligence agent in occupied 
France. He underwent a lot more—in- 
cluding capture, a death sentence, and 
dramatic escape. Real spies rarely get to 
tell their stories. Even if they survive, 
parent agencies keep them under wraps 
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or created confusions. 


for years. Officer Langelaan is one of the 
exceptions. He also reveals the finite de- 
tails of a wartime spy’s training. 
Remasked by plastic surgeons, Lange- 
laan parachuted into France to lead espi- 
onage and Underground efforts. Perhaps 
he doesn’t tell all he accomplished— 
being possessed of British understatement 
but what he recites, he tells exceed- 
ingly well. Vignettes: arrest did not deter 
the author and friends from spying while 
in a Vichy prison; his account of a chess 
game played “by remote control” via tap- 
ping on prison plumbing is a classic. 
Langelaan’s technique deserves credit. 
A large, silent audience of remaining 
prisoners watched with hushed interest 
as the author and conspirators edged 
their way into “freedom.” Aided by a 
woman in red, Langelaan escaped to 
Spain, returning to London to snare a 
German spy. In the counterespionage 
service he went to North Africa and 
forces with allies, noting that 
“those with the most money and least 
experience, ready to believe anything and 
anyone .. . but learning fast, were the 
Americans. .” This book is a parade 
of masqueraded men and bizarre people 
confronted with challenging situations. 


joined 


In books such as these a reader appre- 
ciates and learns how men behave with 
heroism and skill under conditions of 
great stress. Summed up: doorstep war- 
fare is also a deadly game, but these men 


adhered to the Code of Conduct. 


Father of West Point 


SYLVANUS THAYER OF WEST POINT 
By George Fielding Eliot 
Julian Messner, Inc. 
192 Pages; Index; $2.95 


Reviewed by 

Lr. Wittiam H. Zrerpt, III, Armor, a 
1959 graduate of West Point, who as 
a cadet was features editor of The 
Pointer, and wrote many articles on 


Thayer and USMA's history. 


Melvil Dewey, noted American librar- 
ian and index designer, could justifiably 
place George Fielding Eliot’s latest on 
any of three shelves: biography, mili- 
tary history, or education. Necessarily, 
it would be among the best of any 
of these groups because of the diverse 
abilities of Thayer and because of the 
thorough research and excellent writing 
of Mr. Eliot. To a person with only a 
casual interest in either military history 
or the American education system, this 
book will be worthwhile and interesting; 
but to an avid historian or educator, it 
would be compulsory and enthralling 
reading. 

It took a special character to develop 
the system of education copied at a 
dozen or more institutions just as it took 
a special character to deal firmly with 


Andrew Jackson. Thayer was both of 


these and more. His life, right from its 
rather inauspicious beginning in Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, to its quiet end in 
that same town, was built upon his in- 
terest in the U. S. Military Academy. 
From the time as a child when he first 
heard Major Franklin Pierce speak of 
such an institution to the time when he 
resigned the superintendency to Major 
René de Russy, he was actively engaged 
in one phase or another of Academy life. 
His life comprises the early history of 
American engineering; his character was 
near-perfect self-discipline; his biography 
is an outstanding study of the profession- 
al soldier. 

Thayer graduated from and later per- 
fected the world’s unique school. He has 
probably done more to influence the 
destiny of our nation than any other in- 
dividual. This book is the story of that 
achievement. It is a pity it has taken 87 
years for that story to be adequately told, 
but I am certain that in the next 87 this 
task will not be more capably accom- 
plished. 


Prelude to Chattanooga 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL. Volume V: Prel- 
ude to Chattanooga 
By Kenneth P. Williams 
The Macmillan Company, 1959 
395 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $7.50 


Reviewed by 
May. Gen. Haroitp W. BLaKkeELey, who 
reviewed other volumes of this work. 


When Dr. Williams died before he 
completed this, the fifth of a planned 
seven-volume military history of the Civil 
War, a four-star general commented in 
grim jest, “Now I'll never know how the 
war came out.” 

The author's previous volumes were 
widely hailed by reviewers as an out- 
standing biography of Grant and as mili- 
tary history at its best. The current vol- 
ume takes the story only to October 1863. 
This, incidentally, is the second well- 
received Grant biography to be curtailed 
by death. Lloyd Lewis, whose Captain 
Sam Grant was the first of a planned four 
volumes, died with only one volume 
completed. 

Dr. Williams’s last book includes the 
defense of Helena, the capture of Port 
Hudson and Little Rock, the battle of 
Murfreesboro, and Rosecrans’s advance 
to Chattanooga. The systematic author 
Che was a professor of mathematics, not 
of history) as usual devotes much of his 
book to documentation and notes; only 
269 pages of the book’s 412 are text. 
Unfortunately, the arrangement is bad, 
both in the method of reference from the 
main text, and in the lack of distinction 
between mere source references and in- 
teresting, and sometimes important, com- 
ment. 


An appendix deals with Major General 
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Henry W. Halleck, the General in Chief 
until “Lincoln found a general.” This 
defense of Halleck will surprise some 
readers. As Williams puts it: “Any ar- 
gument about the Civil War. . . will 
end amicably, if one of the disputants 
has enough presence of mind to say, ‘But 
wasn’t Halleck terrible?’ Condemnation 
ranges all the way from condescending 
remarks from academic historians with 
no discernible basic military knowledge 
to sharp criticism by soldiers who have 
not troubled themselves to examine the 
full records.” 

Grant, “who never wrote a careless 
word,” said in a letter written in July 
1862 that Halleck “is a man of gigantic 
intellect and well studied in the profes- 
sion of arms.” There were of course many 
factors in Halleck’s make-up other than 
his mental qualities. They are suggested 
by a sentence, not quoted by Williams, 
in Grant's memoirs: “So far as my ex- 
perience with General Halleck went, it 
was very much easier for him to refuse 
a favor than to grant one.” 

In view of the approaching Civil War 
centennial, Dr. Williams makes an in- 
teresting comment: “A competent study 
of Halleck is in my judgment a most 
needed book on the Civil War. It 
should be undertaken only by a soldier 
with important command experience.” 


Pickett and Gettysburg 


PICKETT’S CHARGE 

By George R. Stewart 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1959 

354 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $5.00 
THE SHAPING OF A BATTLE: GETTYSBURG 

By James Stuart Montgomery 

Chilton Books, 1959 

259 Pages; Maps; Index; $5.95 


Reviewed by 

Lr. Gen. Epwarp J. Stackpo.e, pub- 
lisher and author of four books on 
Civil War campaigns, including one 
on Gettysburg. 


While the need for additional books on 
the Battle of Gettysburg may not be fully 
apparent, the output continues with un- 
diminished vigor. Two newcomers in re- 
cent weeks will be welcomed by Civil 
War buffs, with or without unoccupied 
space on their library shelves. George R. 
Stewart’s Pickett’s Charge, disregarding 
the events of the first two days of the 
Gettysburg battle, opens at 0300 on 3 
July to concentrate attention on the 15- 
hour period that reached a climax in the 
epic struggle for Cemetery Ridge be- 
tween three attacking Confederate divi- 
sions commanded by George Pickett on 
the one side and Winfield Scott Han- 
cock’s defending Union II Corps on the 
other. In The Shaping of a Battle: Get- 
tysburg, author Montgomery, who fought 
in France during World War I with the 
79th Infantry Division, has succeeded in 
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creating a palatable, thoroughly objective 
account of all the major and most of the 
minor events of the entire Gettysburg 
campaign of June-July 1863. 

Writers by the score have immortalized 
what might more accurately be called the 
Pickett-Pettigrew charge, Lee’s final ef- 
fort on the third day of Gettysburg to 
end the war with a disaster to Union 
arms. But it has remained for an ex- 
perienced professional writer, prolific 
George R. Stewart, to provide the defini- 
tive, all-inclusive account of what ac- 
tually transpired on that historic occa- 
sion. Seldom has so impressively docu- 
mented and meticulously researched a 
history of a single Civil War campaign, 
much less only the closing phase of the 
pay-off battle, been recorded between 
the covers of one book. Even more not- 
able, perhaps, is the fact that the treat- 
ment of the minutiae of organizational 
and tactical detail has been handled so 
effectively by this skilled writer that it 
blends into the fascinating narrative al- 
most imperceptibly; and with a minimum 
of impatience on the part of the reader, 
anxious to leapfrog the statistics in order 
to get on with the more absorbing parts 
of the story. 

Pickett’s Charge is not only a pene- 
trating analysis of the strategic, tactical, 
logistical and human factors that influ- 
enced the opposing commanders and 
their principal lieutenants in the third 
day’s battle on a relatively small portion 
of the Gettysburg terrain. It goes much 
farther, to delve deeply, and always in- 
terestingly, into practically every minor 
action of every regiment and artillery 
battery of both armies, with sidelights 
on the commanders, the strength and 
morale of the units, their fighting back- 
grounds, what they did, and when, and 
why; and just what influence such action 
had on the whole. 

Lee’s reasons for the culminating 
frontal attack that Longstreet opposed 
are convincingly examined. Longstreet 
is mentally vivisected and comes through 
the operation surprisingly well. The 15 
generals (8 Confederate, 7 Union) who 
were physically engaged in the final 
phase are so fully described throughout 
that by the end of the book they all 
seem to have become intimate acquaint: 
ances. Nor are the many field and line 
officers, noncommissioned officers and 
privates who made history neglected. The 
familiar names of Armistead, Garnett, 
Gibbon, Hays, Webb, Stannard, Cush- 
ing, Cowan, and dozens more keep re- 
curring—each time adding color and fact 
to the dramatic narrative. 

Author Stewart disagrees with certain 
established conclusions that in his opin- 
ion have become historical myths or at 
least misconceptions compounded by rep- 
etition. For example, he puts the strength 
of the attacking Confederates at 10,500 
rather than the 15,000 heretofore gen- 
erally accepted, and his computations 


are sufficiently detailed and logical as to 
place the burden of disproof on the dis- 
senter. Again, he pinpoints the strength 
of the Union defenders directly involved 
on Cemetery Ridge as not much more 
than half that of the Confederates in- 
volved. Thus he casts a new and pro- 
vocative light on a battle that could 
stand dissection and the objective ap- 
praisal that in this book cuts across the 
several controversies that for so many 
decades have beclouded the issue. 

Those who believe nothing new can 
have been unearthed about Gettysburg 
are advised to read this book. What is 
probably nearer the truth, however, is 
that Mr. Stewart has read practically 
everything that was ever written about 
Pickett’s charge, including all available 
regimental histories, screened the ma- 
terial with laborious care, and then 
whipped up a concoction in which only 
edibles are permitted to remain. Con- 
clusion: one of the most rewarding books 
on the Civil War this reviewer has had 
the privilege of reading. 

Mr. Montgomery’s book is organized 
in the form of a series of vignettes and 
episodes, which follow generally the 
chronology of the campaign. The narra- 
tive is never dull. On the contrary, in 
places it reveals brilliant writing, as for 
example the description of General Lee, 
alone with his grief, riding slowly back 
to his tent in the middle of the night fol- 
lowing the repulse of Pickett’s charge on 
the third day. Taken as a whole, the read- 
er will find every newsworthy episode of 
the campaign fully covered, in readable 
fashion, without laboring any particular 
point, yet in sufhcient detail to introduce 
all the major commanders and units as 
well as many of the lesser ones, on both 
sides. Smoothly and skillfully the author 
integrates character profiles of the impor- 
tant actors with specific battle actions, 
introducing at frequent intervals human 
interest material such as the portrayal of 
Pickett hastily concluding a love letter 
to his fiancee as the long line moves out 
in the famous charge. Both sides of the 
historic controversies involving “Old Pete” 
Longstreet, “Baldy” Ewell, Dan Sickles, 
and Howard versus Hancock, are present- 
ed in full detail, as are the post-battle ap- 
praisals, pro and con, which debated the 
conduct of the battle by Meade and Lee, 
respectively. 

Collateral features include separate 
reprints of the famous, although hard to 
decipher, Batchelder battle maps for each 
of the three days; breakdowns of the or- 
ganizational structure of both armies to 
regiments and artillery units; casualty 
records; an interesting recapitulation of 
“the second Battle of Gettysburg,” which 
details the recriminations that plagued 
General Meade as a political aftermath 
of the battle; and a short chapter titled 
“Some Whys of Gettysburg,” with com- 
ments and queries on the opposing strat- 
egy and tactics. 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES REPORT FROM YOUR AUSA CP 


The Association of the U. 8. Army shall be an organization > ° > 
wherein all who are in accord with its objectives may join 1960 Election procedures are governed by the By-Laws of 


in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, a FN 2 ° slabs 4 23s 
and in fostering, supporting, and advocating the legitimate the Association. Information relating to parts of the By-Laws 
and proper role of the Army of the United States and of or quotations therefrom follow: 


uaa ARTICLE VII. ELECTIONS. Section 1. Nominating Com- 
COUNCIL OF TRUSTEES mittee. The Chairman of the Council of Trustees has ap- 


pointed a Nominating Committee of five from the Council 
CHAIRMAN 


~ ee of Trustees. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Section 2. Election Procedures. 
A may aw — a. The Nominating Committee has submitted the fol- 
Wayne, Pa lowing slate: 
Rebeet 5. Ringers oe ee For President: Milton G. Baker 
Concord, N. H For Vice President: Karl R. Bendetsen 
"Gen. USA, Ret Sun fom, Colthmede For Members of the Council of Trustees; Willard F. 
Washington, D. © Rockwell, Robert L. Biggers, A. J. Drexel Biddle, 
— oe ie W. D. Crittenberger, Richard K. Mellon 
Washington, D. ¢ Columbus, Ga b. At any time before Monday, 1 February 1960, addi- 
John E. Hull Matthew B. Ridgway 
Gen. USA, Ret Gen. USA, Ret tional candidates may be proposed by the membership. These 
Washington, D. ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa proposals must comply With the following conditions: 


OFFICERS 1. Eligibility must comply with the requirements of 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT Section 2.a. Article V 4 > TT aure 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Samuel F. Downer ™ bee pie rticle - II, of the By-Laws. 
Maj. Gen. PARNG Colorado Springs, Colo 2. Each petition for candidacy must be supported by 
Aunville * » -s . : (de ~ ere 7 > Taal 
Exec. Vick PRESIDENT SEORETARY at least 100 signatures of bona fide members of the Associa- 
W. L. Weible Arthur Symons tion of the U. S. Army. 
Lt. Gen. USA, Ret Col. USAR de sg : inn 
Asst. SECRETARY TREASURER Asst. TREASURER ’ 3. Accompanying each petition, there must be a 
Robert F. Cocklin Arthur 8. Welch =——N. J. Anthony written statement by the candidate that he desires to be a can- 
> ay —sacneng jidate, and that he will be able to attend regular and special 
anes Grate -Esther E. Bennett, Marguerite M. Mattison, aida e, anc a e wu , aole oa end regular anc specia 
“ew, La Rue W, Stump. Mildred M. Guthrie, Donna meetings of the Council of Trustees if elected. 
o eal, Denaie L. Garilli, Erma M. Holland, Mare A. Kremers, ae es . 
Robert Coleman 4. As an inclosure to each petition, there will be a 


ADVISORY BOARD OF DIRECTORS brief biography (including full name, present address and 


aon, Qiu t: Gniiaiedin Washington <a 5 meee a present position) and photograph suitable for publication.” 


Atkinson, Washington, D. C.; Lt. Gen. Milton G. Baker, Wayne, c. The Nominating Committ wil Si : yro- 
Pa.: Karl R. Bendetsen, Hamilton, Ohio; Maj. Gen. ‘Anthony ’ . B : sae ‘ | consider such , 
J. Drexel Biddle, Annville, Pa.; Robert L. Biggers, Detroit, posed candidates and will certify additional candidates for 
a a inclusion on the ballot. (This will be done immediately after 
Lt. Gen, Edward H. Brooks, Concord, N. H.; Harry A. 6 February 1960.) 
Bullis, Minneapolis, Minn.; James H. Carmichael, Hagerstown, ‘se , - 7 . 
Md.; J. F. Clark, New York, N. Y.: Lt. Gen. W. D. Critten- d. No votes for write-in candidates except those whose 
berger, New York, N. Y.; Gen. John EB. Dahlquist, Washing- sdleri : ' 280 aoe ‘ ~— . : 
ee Odea %. Daten’ Een Jane, Cot Gee, eee candidacies have been processed as in b and c above will be 
Devers, Washington, D. ©.; Donald Douglas, Jr., Santa counted by the official tellers. 
Monica, Calif.; Samuel F. Downer, Colorado Springs, Colo.; a A : P 
Lt. Gen. Manton 8. Eddy, Columbus, Ga e. The slates shall be submitted to the voting member- 


, ane 2. re: gg Rogge Se ole, ied.) ey ng ship by printed ballot, not later than 1 March of the election 

Paul L. Galvin, Chicago. Til; Lt. Gen. sims m. Gavin, ear. Such ballots will be distributed to the voting membershi 

Cambridge, Mass.; Harvey Gaylord, Fort Worth, Tex.; Luther . . + . 8 ” P 

L. Hull, Des Moines, iowa; Stanley Hiller, Jr., Palo Alto, Calif. in a manner determined by the Council of Trustees. (This 
Lt. Gen, ©. R. Huebner, New York, N_Y.; Gen. John EB. will be done in March 1960 issue of ARMY.) 

Hull, Washington, D. C.; Judge orge ‘ timer, Wash- “ . . ' 

ington, D. Brig. Gen. Henry Cabot ‘Lodge, Jr. New York, f. Ballots will be counted under the direction of the 

N. Y.; Fran c ‘art y, Beverly ills, Cali r. James " - sila ” 

McRae, New York, N.Y Maj. Gen. Richard K. Mellon, Council of Trustees not later than the next first day of May. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lt. Gen. Troy H. Middleton, Baton Rouge, La. (No ballots will be counted which are received after 12 noon, 
Chap. Sia Gen.) Luther D. Miller, Washington, D. ©.; ) ase 1€ ee #Y 4 , = 

John >. ney, Junction City, ian). Brig. boned = * 7 aps Yr ee: ap. ey office at Sian be at 

Lesseps orrison, New ee La. ; aj. Gen. Kennet . ing of the Council. urality of the votes cast a sut - 

Nichols, Washington, D. 0.; Maj. Gen. George Olmsted, Wash- 6 +5 eng y ’ 

ington, D. ©.; Prank Pact, Jt. New York, N.Y. William ficient for election. 

8. Paley, New York, N. Y.; owar etersen, iladelphia ee ~ | ee TD +e 

Pa.. Brig. Gen. Wendeil OC. Phillippi, Indianapolis, Ind. Section 3. Eligibility of Candidates. Only members of the 
Sen. Charles EB. Potter, Washington, D. O.;, Ogden R. Reld, Advisory Board of Directors shall be eligible for member- 

New York, N. Y n. B. way, Pittsburgh, Pa.; . .: asin 06 = 

Willard 'F. Rockwell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Doan Rusk, New’ York, ship on the Council of Trustees. (The terms of four of the 

N. Y.; Maj. Gen. Charles E. Saltzman, New ie ss dint present members of the Council expire in June 1960; the 

; , Detroit, Mich.; q ord, a BS : ‘ 

wy Sherrod teat D. Taylor, Washingion, D. or nomination of Karl R. Bendetsen as _ President will create 

Rep. Olin E. Teague, Washington, D, ©.; Dr arles ition: acanc ™ ‘ “4 

Thomson, Washington, D. ©.; Sen. Strom Thurmond, Wash- oa additional vacancy. ) Any ~~ o associate member 

ington, D. ©.; Lt. Col. Jack Warner, Jr., Hollywood, Calif. ; shall be eligible for the office of President or Vice President. 


se A Ais tan E. Wood, Chicago, Il; Ben H. ‘Wooten, “ARTICLE IIL Membership 
“Section 7. Eligibility for Office. Members of the Regular 
Military services or National Guard or Reserve personnel on 
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extended active duty may not hold any office or serve on the 
Council of Trustees or Advisory Board of Directors.” 

The Nominating Committee of the Advisory Board has 
been appointed to select nominees for election by the Ad- 
visory Board to replace those members whose terms expire 
in June 1960, If you have a candidate for consideration by 
Nominating Committee, submit his name without delay to 
National Headquarters. Include address of your candidate, 


QUARTERLY LISTING OF CHAPTERS 
AND ROTC COMPANIES 


CHAPTERS 


ALAMO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 11401, San Antonio 8, Texas. President: 
Brig. Gen. William J. Sutton, USAR; First Vice President: Gen. William 
H. Simpson, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Mr. John Beretta; Third 
Vice President: Col. C. E. Brand, USA-Rtd.; Secretary: Col. H. H. New- 
man; Treasurer: Maj. Karl J. Carson; Judge Advocate: Mr. L. E. Marshall; 
Chaplain: Very Rev. W. J. Buehler. 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER—Secretary: SFC Fred H. Batchelor, 4072B 
Carey Drive, Sandia Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico. President: Lt. Col. 
Peter Brooks; First Vice President: Lt. Col. George H. Schafer; Second 
Vice President: Maj. Vance Mauney; Treasurer: Maj. Russell E. Weber. 

A reorganization meeting on 9 November heard Col. R. F. Cocklin, 
USAR, Director of Public Relations, AUSA, speak on AUSA goals and 
accomplishments. Other speakers included Col. Harry Balish, com- 
mander of Sandia Base, and Col. Samuel F. Otto, also of Sandia. 
Final planning for the meeting occurred on 28 October. 


ANTILLES CHAPTER—P.O. Box 368, Roosevelt Station, Hato Rey, Puerto 
Rico. President: Col. Manuel Font, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Col. 
Manuel F. Varela, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Pedro 
A. Pons; Secretary: Capt. Charles O. Font; Treasurer: Mr. Efrain Munoz 
Bocanegra. 


BAKERSFIELD CHAPTER—Secretary: SFC Kenneth Thompson, USAR, 2600 
Renegade Ave., Bakersfield, California. President: Maj. William J. Brady, 
USAR; First Vice President: Capt. Harold F. Carroll, USAR; Second Vice 
President: Maj. Henry W. Niskanen, USAR; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Robert 
C. Jay, USAR. 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER—3906 Liberty Heights Ave., Baltimore 7, Mary- 
land. President: Mr. Jack A. Clarke; Vice Presidents: Col. James W. 
Allison, Ill, Mr. Thomas C. Price, Maj. Gen. William C, Purnell, Mr. 
Henry D. Stansbury, Mr. Paul E. Welsh and Col. Edwin J. Wolf; Secre- 
tary: Mr. William T. Harper, Jr.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Charles A. Noon, 
Jr.; Executive Secretary: Maj. Michael A. Leister. 

These officers elected at meeting on 28 October at Fort Holabird; Maj. 
Gen. Rinaldo Van Brunt, Deputy CG, Second U.S. Army was principal 
speaker. Two films, including “The Pershing Story,” were shown, 


BERLIN CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Barney K. Neal, Jr., Office of the 
U. S. Commander, Berlin, APO 742, New York, N. Y. President: Col. 
C. E. Johnson; First Vice President: Lt. Col. C. 1. Olsen; Second Vice 
President: MSgt. Hollis Graves; Treasurer: Capt. W. H. Currey. 


BOGARDUS S. CAIRNS CHAPTER—P.O. Box 159, Fort Rucker, Alabama. 
President: Mayor Douglas Brown; First Vice President: Mayor W. O. 
Pridgen; Second Vice President: Mayor Maxwell N. Brown; Third Vice 
President: Mr. James H. Park; Secretary-Treasurer: Col. William A. 
Watkins. 

Annual meeting on 16 November elected these officers. Meeting 
was held at Fort Rucker; social hour preceded business portion. Chap- 
ter appointed a committee to work with USMA admissions program. 
New president commended national AUSA, particularly General Biddle 
and General Weible, for their activities in behalf of the Army. 


BORDER LEGION CHAPTER—Hq 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment, APO 
305, New York, New York. President: Col. James W. Snee; First Vice 
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military background if any, present position and reasons 
why you believe your candidate will be an effective member of 
the Advisory Board. Your candidate must be a member of 
the Association but not on active military duty. 


WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA, Ret. 


Executive Vice President 


President: Lt. Col. John J. Prokop; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Anthony J. Scannon; Third Vice President: Lt. Col. Donald A. Kersting; 
Secretary: Sgt. Maj. Randal Johnston; Treasurer: CWO James N. Spoone; 
Asst. Secretary: MSgt Andrew C. Evans. 


BRAXTON BRAGG CHAPTER—P.O. Box 36, Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
President: Mr. E. L. Massei, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr. Thornton W. 
Rose; Second Vice President: Mr. Charles E. DeRemer; Secretary: Col. 
Joseph F. Decker; Treasurer: Sgt. Stoddard F. Hall; Asst. Secretary: Lt. 
Col. R. H. Irvine. 

Dinner meeting heard, on 5 October, Mr. George Herbert of the 
Research Triangle Institute of Durham, N. C., discuss research activities 
as applied to defense weapons and techniques. 


BUCKEYE CHAPTER—425 West Market Street, Akron 3, Ohio; President: 
Col. Frank T. Moore, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. John A. Myers, 
USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Jack B. Arnold, USNG; Secretary: 
Lt. Col. Charles C. McClure; Treasurer: MSgt Wilfred R. Blust. 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. 
H. B. Grundvig, Adjutant, Sharpe General Depot, Lathrop, California. 
President: Col. Henry E. Sanderson, USA-Ret.; First Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Charles R. Donnelly; Second Vice President: Mr. Harry Goodfriend. 

A busy October and November included a tour of a Nike Hercules 
battery at Fort Barry on 23 October followed by lunch at Fort Scott; 
a visit to Fort Huachuca on 4 and 5 November; and a joint meeting 
with National Defense Transportation Association and the Quarter- 
master Association on 17 November to see a “Soldier of the Future” 
demonstration. 


CENTRAL ARKANSAS CHAPTER—P.O. Box 1584, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
President: Col. Haco Boyd, USAR; First Vice President: Col. Charles D. 
Henley, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. William C. Page, ArkNG; 
Secretary: Mr. Albert J. Barnes; Treasurer: Lt. Edward W. Millwee. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA CHAPTER—President: Capt. Palmer J. Haugland, Inf- 
USAR, 2510 Chelsea Avenue, Orlando, Florida. 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. John Cohan, 252 Blenheim 
Road, Columbus, Ohio. President: Maj. Gen. L. M. Kreber; First Vice 
President: Brig. Gen. H. F. Harding; S d Vice President: Brig. Gen. 
A. E. Stilson; Treasurer: Col. William P. Viasich. 





CENTRAL OKLAHOMA CHAPTER—Secretary: First Lt. Ruth A. Love, 1120 
N.W. 84th Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. President: Brig. Gen. 
Francis J. Reichman, USA-Ret.; Vice Presidents: Brig. Gen. Fred A. 
Daugherty and Brig. Gen. Paul B. Bell; Treasurer: Capt. Victor Stangel. 


CENTRAL SAVANNAH RIVER AREA CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. John S. 
Pastell, Chief Military Personnel Division, Fort Gordon, Georgia. Presi- 
dent: Mr. L. C. Phillips; First Vice President: Lt. Col. John N. McLaurin, Jr., 
Ret.; Second Vice President: Lt. Col, E. W. P. Bond, Ret.; Third Vice 
President: Sgt. Maj. William M. McCrimmon; Treasurer: Mr. Felton Dun- 
away. 


CENTRAL TEXAS-FORT HOOD CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Arnold Ferber, 
P.O. Box 294, Killeen, Texas. President: Mr. William S$. Bigham; First 
Vice President: Mr. Sam Wood; Second Vice President: Mr. Tom Carlisle; 
Treasurer: Mr. C. W. Duncan, Jr.; Assistant to President: Col. F. G. Smith. 

Board of Directors met on 5 November to plan membership drive and 
year’s events. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Gus M. Heilman, USA- 
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FORT GORDON, GA. Distinguished guests at meeting of Augusta Area Chapter on 

8 October. Left to right: L. C. Phillips; Brig. Gen. David P. Gibbs; Gen. John E. 

Dahiquist, speaker; Brig. Gen. Francis Howard; Brig. Gen. Howard M. Hobson, 
post commander; Col. Paul T. Snowden. 


Ret., Route 3, Box 16, Charlottesville, Virginia. President: Col. William 
H. Dunham, Jr.; First Vice President: Maj. Thomas S. Clarkson; Second 
Vice President: Lt. Col. William A. McClung; Treasurer: Mr. James P. 
Cahill. 


CHICAGO AREA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Col. T. J. Ryan, Infor- 
mation Section, Hq Fifth U. S. Army, 1660 E. Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago 
15, lll. President: Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood, USA-Ret.; First Vice Pres- 
ident: Brig. Gen. Lawrence Whiting, USAR; Second Vice President: 
Brig. Gen. Otto Kerner, USAR-Ret.; Third Vice President: Col. Walter L. 
Furbershaw, USAR-Ret.; Fourth Vice President: Col. Joseph Triner; 
Asst. Secretary: Lt. Col. Herbert Moselle, USAR. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER—1600 Seymour Avenue, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
President: Col. David W. Hanlon, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Howard Emmerick; Secretary: MSgt Carl J. Grimm, USAR; Treasurer: 
Maj. Robert J. Kuhlmann, USAR. 


Business meeting on 5 November planned for future activities. 


COASTAL EMPIRE CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Maj. Francis J. Bloom, 
SGS, Fort Stewart, Georgia. President: Brig. Gen. E. H. F. Svensson; First 
Vice President: Col, W. L. Strickland; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Edwin H. Horneij. 


COLUMBIA RIVER CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Robert M. Kerr, 811 
Equitable Building, Portland 4, Oregon. President: Mr. Edgar W. Smith; 
First Vice President: Mr. Flavel Temple; Second Vice President: Mr. 
Dwight E. Alderman; Treasurer: Mr. Donald R. Smith. 


COLUMBUS-PHENIX CITY-FORT BENNING CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasur- 
er: Col. John F. T. Murray, U. S. Army Staff Judge Advocate, Fort 
President: Mr. Maynard R. Ashworth; First Vice 
President: Mr. Henry B. Pease; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. W. H. 
Zimmerman; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. S. H. Abernathy. 


Benning, Georgia. 


Approximately 650 members and guests heard Sen. Herman E. Tal- 


madge warn the Chapter that the U.S. must keep its Army strong or 
face the grim prospect of Communist domination, at a regular dinner 
meeting on 16 November at Fort Benning. Maj. Gen. Paul L. Freeman, 
Jr., CG, and President Ashworth also spoke. Infantry Chorus, organ 
music by MSgt Frank G. Hardin, and a presentation “! Am the Infan- 
try” filled out the attractions at the meeting. 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER—P.O. Box 278, Station A, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. President: Maj. Gen. Elmer Watson; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. 
Benedict M. Holden; Second Vice President: Mr. Kenneth J. Bradley; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Colonel John Tierney; Asst. Treasurer: Capt. 
Joseph T. Maguire; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. John J. Bachmann. 


DALLAS CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Theodore E. Jones, 3812 Purdue, 
Dollas, Texas. President: Mr. James B. Burleson; First Vice President: 
Mr. Harold F. Volk; Second Vice President: Mr. N. J. DeSanders, Jr.; 
Treasurer: Mr. Ben H. Wooten; Asst. Treasurer: Brig. Gen. John B. 
Dunlap. 


DENVER CENTENNIAL CHAPTER—4303 Brighton Boulevard, Denver 16, 
Colorado. President: Brig. Gen. Robert D. Charlton, ColoNG; First Vice 
President: Col. Osborne F. Lewis, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Philip Milstein, USAR; Secretary: Capt. George M. Douglas, USAR; 
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Treasurer: Lt. Col. Marvin F. Owens, USAR. 

Dinner meeting on 26 October at Fitzsimons Officers Club heard Col. 
T. M. Davis, who attended the National Strategy Seminar held at the 
National War College in July, speak on the Communist threat. Colonel 
Davis is Commandant of the Denver USAR School. 


DES MOINES CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Clyde Putnam, 
USAR, 720 Des Moines Building, Des Moines, lowa. President: Col. Har- 
old E. Pride, USAR-Ret.; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Willard Hayne; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. William Leachman. 


DETROIT CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. William Travis, 1501 Beard, De- 
troit 9, Michigan. President: Col. Gervais W. Trichel; Vice Presidents: 
Mr. Harold R. Boyer, Mr. Carl F. Bachle, Mr. Don Pippel and Mr. Fred 
W. Parker, Jr.; Treasurer: Col. Robert Bruce. 

Joint meeting of Chapter’s West Point Committee and the West 
Point Society on 20 November set up machinery for promotion of the 
USMA Outstanding Candidate Program. 


DIX CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. John P. Tamraz, Fort Dix, New Jersey. 
President: Lt. Col. Allen R. Henderson; Treasurer: Sgt. Maj. Albert Lang. 


EAST BAY CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Earl W. Huntting, USAR, Insurance 
Securities Trust Fund, 2030 Franklin, Oakland 12, California. President: 
Mr. Arthur C. Ames; First Vice President: Judge Thomas W. Caldecott; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John M. Fowler; Treasurer: Lt. Col. John 
A. Dutro. 

Lt. Gen. Robert Cannon, Sixth U.S. Army, and Mrs. Cannon, were 
honored at reception at Oakland Army Terminal 10 November. General 
Cannon spoke to the Chapter on “One Army.” Regular Board of Di- 


rectors meeting on 18 November transacted routine business. 


EIGHTH INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Has 8th Infantry Division, APO 
111, New York. New York. President: Brig. Gen. John W. Keating; 
Executive Vice President: Maj. Herman Webel, Jr.; Vice Presidents: Lt. 
Col. Ralph DeKemper, Maj. James K. Glendening, Col. James E. Norvell 
and Lt. Col. Dennis W. Neill; Secretary: MSgt. Charles T. Root; Treasurer: 
Maj. George J. Harold. 


EL PASO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. E. W. Breese, USAR, 528 E. 
Yandell Drive, El Paso, Texas. President: Mr. Raymond H. Dwigans; 
First Vice President: Dr. Newton F. Walker; Second Vice President: Dr. 
W. L. Fly; Treasurer: Col. Walter D. Thomas. 


FORT DEVENS CHAPTER—Fort Devens, Massachusetts. President: Col. 
Robert E. Doe; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Hudson Hill; Second Vice 
President: Maj. Allen J. Mauderly; Secretary: MSgt Richard W. Kelley; 
Treasurer: Maj. Edwin R. Ford. 

Colored slides of AUSA’s 1959 Annual Meeting were shown by Col. 
Robert A, Doe at Chapter meeting on 24 November. Principal speaker 
was Maj. Christopher L. Dvarecka, USAR, an employee of the Spring- 
field Armory, who discussed weapons for the future, and described the 
M60 machine gun and the M14 rifle. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER—Headquarters, Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri. President: Mr. Dru L. Pippin; First Vice President: Mr. Edward 
W. Sowers; Second Vice President: Mr. Pete Page; Secretary: Capt. 
Thomas Alston; Treasurer: Mr. George Bening; Assistant Treasurer: 
MSgt Joseph V. Williams. 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER—Lobby Entrance, Summerall 
Hall, Fort Riley, Kansas. President: Mr. John D. Montgomery; First Vice 
President: Mr. Ralph Wareham; Second Vice President: Mr. W. O. 
Rehschuh; Secretary: Lt. Col. Raymond Harvey; Treasurer: Mr. Clayton 
Phillipi; Recording Secretary: MSgt Kermit H. Selvig. 


FORT SHERIDAN CHAPTER—Hq Fort Sheridan, Illinois. President: Maj. 
Gen. Joseph A. Teece, USA-Rtd.; Vice Presidents: Mr. Brad E. West and 
MSgt Clyde F. Moore; Secretary: Capt. Joseph L. McCoy; Treasurer: Mr. 
Donald Y. McKay. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Wilbur, USA-Ret., spoke to the Chapter on 
world leaders he has known, at luncheon meeting on 7 November. 
Other events of the day included an AUSA-sponsored turkey shoot. 
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FRANKFURT CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. P. L. Reed, Hq 4th Armor Group, 
APO 757, New York, New York. President: Col. J. R. Hall, Jr.; First Vice 
President: Col. E. D. Blake; Second Vice President: First Sgt. W. K. 
Steward; Treasurer: Maj. R. N. Morrison. 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING CHAPTER—Armory, 2000 N. 33d St., 
Lincoln 3, Nebraska. President: Lt. Col. John E. Boyd; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Lt. Col. John H. Ratliff; Vice Presidents: Lt. Col. H. C. Harper, 
Maj. Warren R. Hinze, Lt. Col. David B. Anderson, Mr. John L. Mattox 
and Mr. Donald L. Wood; Secretary: Capt. William B. Brandt; Treasurer: 
Maj. Harvey O. Ochsner. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Henry Handler, 
USAR, 409 Perry Street, Fairfax, Virginia. President: Col. Francis S. 
Gabel, USA-Ret.; First Vice President: Mr. W. G. Wythe; Second Vice 
President: Col. John Hinkel, USAR; Treasurer: Maj. George L. Withey. 


GREAT PLAINS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. R. G. Gibbons, Hq XVI USA 
Corps (Reserve), 21st Street and Woolworth Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 
President: Col. Kermit Hansen, USAR; Vice President: Maj. Charles E. 
Artzberger, USAR; Treasurer: Capt. Robert C. Fisk, USAR. 


GREATER COLUMBIA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 4154, Edgewood Station, Col- 
umbia, South Carolina. President: Lt. Col. Stanley Zuk, USAR; First Vice 
President: Mr. Sam L. Latimer; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John R. 
Turnbull, USAR; Secretary: Lt. Col. John S. Baskin; Treasurer: Ist Lt. W. 
O. Huntley, Jr., USAR. 

Sen. J. Strom Thurmond was principal speaker at meeting on 18 
November, which was particularly well attended by NCOs. Senator 
Thurmond warned against the reliance of massive deterrence, stating 
this was no protection against limited war. Col. Arthur Symons, Na- 
tional Secretary, described how AUSA works for attainment of its 


objectives. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. George F. O'Neill, 
USAR, Hq Fort MacArthur, Fort MacArthur, California. President: Mr. 
Frank J. Buckley; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. James C. Cairns, 
USAR-Ret.; Second Vice President: Col. Aubrey E. Austin, Jr., USAR; 
Treasurer: Brig. Gen. A. J. Maxham, CNGR, 


HAWAII CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. W. J. Dunn, Information Office, 
U.S. Army, Hawaii, 25th Inf. Div. Trains, APO 25, San Francisco, Calif. 
President: Col. Percy H. Johnston, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. Ernest 
W. Albrecht; Second Vice President: Col. John Campbell; Third Vice 
President: Col. George W. Hirsch, Ret.; Treasurer: CWO L. F. Ramsey. 


HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH U. S. ARMY CHAPTER—Secretary: CWO Joe 
Garner, Engineer Section, Hq Seventh U. S. Army, APO 46, New York, 
N. Y. President: Col. A. W. Frink; First Vice President: MSgt C. F. Weil; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. J. M. McKenzie; Treasurer: SFC A. L. 
McClain. 

Regular meeting on 18 November elected new officers; heard Col. W. 
F. Ragland, outgoing President, report on his attendance at AUSA’s 
1959 Annual Meeting. 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER—Hq USAREUR, APO 403, New York, New York. 
President: Maj. Gen. P. F. Lindeman; First Vice President: Col. H. L. 
Taylor; Second Vice President: MSgt H. R. Fellers; Secretary: Capt. 
H. J. Maihafer; Treasurer: Capt. J. E. Hughes. 

Almost 400 members and guests, attending dinner and cocktail hour 
meeting at Patrick Henry Village, heard Lt. Gen. Paul D. Adams dis- 
cuss the 1958 Lebanon Operation. 


HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER—614 Delaware Street, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. President: Lt. Col. Harold E. Purdy; First Vice President: Mr. 
John W. Breidenthal; Second Vice President: Col. Robert H. Van 
Volkenburgh; Secretary: Dr. Ivan J. Birrer; Treasurer: Mr. George H. 
Ryan. 


HUB OF THE SOUTH CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. George E. Baya, P.O. 
Box 1736, Atlanta 1, Georgia. President: Mr. Parks Huntt; First Vice 
President: Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr.; Second Vice President: Mr. 
Francis Shackelford; Treasurer: Mr. Albert G. Daniel. 
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INDIANA CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Leo R. Bole, AG Section, Hq VI! 


Corps, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis 16, Indi President 
Maj. Walter J. Schuchmann; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Jack K. Elrod; 
Second Vice President: SFC Jack W. Griffin; Treasurer: Maj. Kenneth A. 


Button. 





KELLEY BARRACKS CHAPTER—Hq VII Corps, APO 107, New York, New 
York. President: Col. J. B. York; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Crosby 
P. Miller; Second Vice President: MSgt Michael Novak; Secretary: 
MSgt Thomas M. Bushnell; Treasurer: Capt. Charles R. May; Asst. 
Secretary: MSgt Dale Mitte. 

Mr. Allen B. Moreland, American Consul General at Stuttgart, ad- 
dressed meeting on 24 November. 


KENT-SUSSEX CHAPTER—P.O. Box 315, Milford, Delaware. President: 
CWO Edward R. Knight; First Vice President: Capt. Walter L. Johnson; 
Second Vice President: WO Ralph E. Baker; Secretary-Treasurer: MSgt 
Charles W. Johnson. 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 92, Fort Knox, Kentucky. President: 
Brig. Gen, Dillman A. Rash; First Vice President: Col. Clarence L. Jones; 
Second Vice President: Col. Max Oboler; Secretary: Capt. William M. 
Glasgow, Jr.; Treasurer: Sgt. Maj. Carson |. Cassidy; Asst. Secretary: 
MSgt Robert J. McDonald. 


“Strictly business’ meeting on 20 November planned coming activities. 


MACON COUNTY CHAPTER—Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, Illinois. 
President: Col. Virgil L. Womeldorff; First Vice President: Capt. Robert 
E. Creek, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Charles E. Burg; Secretary: 
Maj. John Pugliese; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Ralph V. Lennen. 

Business meeting on 18 November planned for Chapter expansion. 


MANNHEIM CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. F. M. Cloutier, 102d Signal Bn, 
APO 166, New York, N. Y. President: Col. C. H. Wood; First Vice 
President: Maj. E. W. Potter; Second Vice President; MSgt H. N. Walker; 
Treasurer: MSgt J. M. Powers. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Ray G. Williams, 424 
Trapelo Road, Waltham 54, Massachusetts. President: Col. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Jr.; First Vice President: Maj. Gen. Chauncey D. Merrill; Second 
Vice President: Maj. Gen. Otis M. Whitney; Treasurer: Mr. William C. 
Swan. 

First general meeting of this new Chapter, held on 20 November at 
the Harvard Club in Boston, heard Lt. Gen. T. L. Harrold as principal 
speaker. Brig. Gen. Robert Cutler, USAR-Ret., was toastmaster. Success 
of the meeting was most encouraging to all concerned. 


McCOY-RED CLOUD CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Lorenz Hackbarth, 706 
Kilbourn Ave., Tomah, Wisconsin. President: Mr. Don Harris; First Vice 
President: Mr. William C. Schowalter; Second Vice President: Mr. Tom 
Hemstock, Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Jack Larson. 


MID-PALATINATE CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Robert Armstrong, Office 
of the Provost Marshal, Landstuh! Army Medical Center, APO 180, New 
York, New York; Acting President: Lt. Col. C. R. Rucker; Vice President: 
MSgt Roger Hansen; Asst. Secretary: Ist Lt. Norman E. Clyde; Treas- 
urer: SSgt. Thomas R. Hoag; Asst. Treasurer: MSgt Hal R. Avery. 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Frank X. Mages, 
c/o National Guard Armory, 4108 N. Richards Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. President: Brig. Gen. Don E. Carleton, USA-Ret.; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. George Taylor; Second Vice President: Mr. Roth Schleck. 


MONTEREY TRI-COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 187, Pebble Beach, California. 
President: Mr. Joseph B. Fratessa; First Vice President: Mr. Tinsley Fry; 
Second Vice President: Mr. Joe C. Juri; Third Vice President: Capt. 
Robert Avon; Secretary: Mr. Don English; Treasurer: Col. Frank A. Hey- 
wood, Ret. 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER—Box L, Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento 
1, Calif. President: Mr. George H. Holt; First Vice President: Col. Albert 
E. Billing, USA-Ret.; Second Vice President: Col. Joseph S. Gorlinski, 
USA-Ret.; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. William Ll. Shaw, NGUS; Asst. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Frank W. Delmar. 
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BOSTON, MASS. Officers at charter meeting of Massachusetts Bay Chapter on 13 
October. Left to right: Maj. Gen. C. C. Merrill, CG, 94th Division, First Vice Pres- 
ident; Maj. Gen. Otis M. Whitney, CG, 26th Division, Second Vice President; Col. 
Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., President; Maj. Gen. William J. Verbeck, CG, XIll Corps; 
Brig. Gen. Alden K. Sibley, Division Engineer, New England Engineer Division. 


MOUNTAINEER CHAPTER—125 North Sixth Street, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. President: Lt. Col. E. V. Selby, USA-Ret.; First Vice President: 
Mr. A. H. Shaw; Second Vice President: CWO Martin F. Hayden, WVNG; 
Secretary: Capt. James B. Thomas, USAR; Treasurer: MSgt James K. 
Boles, USAR. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER—4400 Dauphine St., New Orleans 40, La. 
Attn: Plans & Programs Office, USATTCG. President: Mr. Charles G. 
Smither; First Vice President: Mr. A. Brown Moore; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Charles Keller, Jr.; Secretary: Major Louis Robillia, Jr.; Treas- 
vrer: Mr. Newton D. Mclean. 

Mr. Freidrich von Saurma, of Redstone Arsenal, spoke to the Chapter 
at a luncheon meeting on 19 November in place of the scheduled 


speaker, Dr. Wernher von Braun. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER—President: Colonel Charles |. Katz, USAR, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, New York. First Vice President: Col. Leo A. 
Lieberman, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. James V. Demarest, USAR; 
Secretary: Capt. Ben. J. Fromkin, USAR; Treasurer: Col. Lloyd W. 
Stearns, USAR. 

Luncheon meeting on 5 November at 7th Regiment Armory heard 
Sir Robert Mansergh, ADC to Queen Elizabeth II. 


NEWTON D. BAKER CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Richard L. Gillespie, 
USAR, 817 Cuyahoga Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. President: Hon. Robert 
H. Jamison; First Vice President: Gen. William F. Hoge, USA-Ret.; Second 
Vice President: Brig. Gen. George R. Schmucker, USAR-Ret.; Treasurer: 
Lt. Col. Henry E. Zachman, USAR. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. John H. Travers, Jr., 400 
Edwards Building, Buffalo 2, New York. President: Mr. William J. Regan; 
First Vice President: Mr. Martin J. Travers; Second Vice President: Col. 
Chester C. Dawson; Treasurer: Col. Eugene J. Welte. 


NORTH CENTRAL ARIZONA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Ken- 
neth W. Hunter, ANG, 747 West Van Buren St., Phoenix, Arizona. Presi- 
dent: Lt. Gen. Frank E. Fraser, ANG-Ret.; Vice President: Col. J. K. Bell; 
First Vice President: Mr. George A. Bond; Asst. Treasurer: Miss Bess 
Stinson. 

Luncheon meeting in Phoenix, on 16 November, heard a presentation 
on activities at Fort Huachuca by Col. Clarence O. Brunner, deputy 
commander of the U. S. Army Electronic Proving Ground. 


NORTHEAST FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 4128, Jacksonville, Florida. 
President: Lt. Col. Henry J. Wolfs, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. Frank 
F. Strickland; Second Vice President: Mr. J. A. Dionne; Secretary: CWO 
Robert J. Crawford, USAR; Treasurer: Mr. Jacob W. Dehaan. 


NORTHERN DELAWARE CHAPTER—P.O. Box 607, Wilmington 99, Dela- 
ware. President: Maj. James H. Hutchison, Jr., USAR; First Vice Pres- 
ident: Mr. Henry N. Marsh; Second Vice President: MSgt J. Ernest 
Mastin, DelARNG; Secretary: CWO Harvey J. Elliott; Treasurer: Maj. 
Charles T. Ryan, USAR. 

The Hon. J. Caleb Boggs, Governor of Delaware and Colonel, USAR, 
addressed a combined meeting of AUSA and ROA on 12 November. 
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Colonel Boggs was a participant in the National Strategy Seminar last 
July at the National War College, and spoke on the threat of com- 


munism. 


NURNBERG AREA CHAPTER—Secretary: SFC J. W. Grimes, Hq 24th 
Engineer Bn., APO 696, New York, New York. President: Col. Robert 
B. Bush; First Vice President: Lt. Col. R. J. Whitsit; Second Vice Pres- 
ident: Sgt. Maj. Kenneth F. Rider; Treasurer: Maj. Alfred D. Levy. 


OHIO INDUSTRIAL CHAPTER—P.O. Box 392, Marion, Ohio. President: 
Mayor Wendell L. Strong; First Vice President: Mr. Richard Zachman; 
Second Vice President: Mayor Edward Jones; Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. 
Charles Bowen. 


OHIO VALLEY CHAPTER—25 Armory Drive, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
President: Lt. Col. John W. Collins, USAR; First Vice President: Maj. 
Wilfred T. Kahl, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Frank T. Andy, 
USAR; Secretary: Capt. Harold L. Durrett, USAR; Treasurer: Ist Lt. 
Samuel G. Nazzaro, USAR. 


ORLEANS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Perry J. Roberts, Trans Div, OAC, 
APO 58, New York, N. Y. President: Col. David M. Scott, Jr.; First Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Charles D. Peterson; Second Vice President: MSgt 
William H. Roberson; Treasurer: MSgt Clifton A. Berry. 


OZARK CHAPTER—P.O. Box 487, Fort Smith, Ark President: Mr. 
James Beckman; First Vice President: Mr. William Eads, Jr.; Second 
Vice President: Major Richard Cook; Secretary-Treasurer: MSgt Daniel 
A. Reed. 





PALM BEACH CHAPTER—2901 Tuxedo Ave., West Palm Beach, Florida. 
President: Capt. Robert de Marcellus, NG; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Fred D. Ordway, Ret.; Second Vice President: Maj. Dorothea E. Galvin, 
USAR; Secretary: MSgt William S. McPeak, USAR; Treasurer: MSgt 
Harvey Bixler. 


PARIS CHAPTER—President: Lt. Col. R. E. Dunsmore, Hq SACCZ, Hq 
Seine Area Command, Transportation Div., APO 163, New York, N. Y. 
Honorary President: Maj. Gen. T. W. Parker; First Vice President: Sgt. 
D. A. Borst; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. C. O. Carpenter; Secretary: 
Lt. Col. C. B. Tasher; Treasurer: SFC R. W. Hudson. 


PIKES PEAK CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2442, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
President: Lt. Col. J. D. Ackerman; Executive Vice President: Mr. Ken- 
neth M. Hall; Vice President for Membership: Mr. Oscar C. Watson; Vice 
President for Programs: Mr. George F. Pfalmer; Secretary: Mr. Neil J. 
Sharkey; Treasurer: Mr. Darold Wilkinson; Executive Secretary: Capt. 
James C. Mcintosh; Asst. Executive Secretary: MSgt George Rein. 

Gen. John E. Dahlquist, a Trustee of AUSA, recent.y returned from 
a trip to the USSR, spoke to a luncheon on 6 November at Colorado 
Springs, sponsored jointly by the chapter and the Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


POCONO MOUNTAINS CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Joseph J. Williams, 
USAR, Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania. President: 
Col. Corey E. Patton, PARNG; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Frank Town- 
end, PARNG; Second Vice President: Mr. Seymour Nogi; Treasurer: Mr. 
Francis S. Rotunda. 


POITIERS CHAPTER—Hq 5th Logistical Command, APO 44, New York, N. 
Y. President: Lt. Col. John J. Williams; First Vice President: Sgt. F. N. 
Larsen; Second Vice President: Capt. V. P. McCollum; Secretary: Capt. 
D. K. Baxter; Treasurer: Capt. R. E. Stone. 


READING CHAPTER—U. S. Army Reserve Center, 12th & Bern Streets, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. President: Lt. Col. Robert L. Reber, USAR; First 
Vice President: Mr. John A. Kunkleman; Second Vice President: Maj. 
James C. Fitzpatrick, USA-Ret.; Secretary: CWO Forrest D. Fleishood; 
Treasurer: 2d Lt. George E. Mack, USAR. 

Charter meeting on 15 October was addressed by Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Drexel Biddle, National President of AUSA, who spoke on the need for 
both strength and alertness in dealing with the communist adversary. 


RICHMOND CHAPTER—c/o Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Richmond 
12, Virginia. President: Col. Louis Eisen, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. 
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Col. J. Davis Ewell; Second Vice President: Mr. Edward T. Roberts; 
Secretary: Mr. Russell W. Sterling; Treasurer: Mr. Harold Tenenbaum. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY CHAPTER—c/o USAR Training Center, 1921 E. 
Washington Street, Harlingen, Texas. President: Lt. Col. Joseph A. 
Kullin, USAR; Vice President: Lt. Col. John H. Middlebrooks, USAR; Secre- 
tary: Maj. Robert R. Krause, USAR; Treasurer: Capt. Samuel W. Scales, 
USAR. 


RYUKYUS CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Andrew H. Bulkley, U. S. Army 
Transportation Group, APO 331, San Francisco, California. President: 
Col. Raymond F. Field; First Vice President; Mr. Ogden C. Reed; Sec- 
ond Vice President: MSgt David M. Brumbaugh; Treasurer: Major P. J. 
O'Conner. 

Col. Lawrence M. Knapp, CO, Broadcasting and Visual Activities, 
Pacific, spoke to the Chapter’s first anniversary meeting on 11 Novem- 
ber on “The Army’s Role in the Cold War.” Colonel Knapp stressed 
the necessity of learning something of the culture and language of the 
country in which soldiers are stationed, and pointed out the value of 
good troop-community relations. The 29th Army Band furnished music. 
SFC John A. Pope reported on AUSA’s 1959 Annual Meeting. 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. R. M. Ormrod, 737 Boatmen’s 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis 5, Missouri. President: Maj. Gen. L. J. Sverdrup; 
First Vice President: Brig. Gen. C. Hungerford; Second Vice President: 
Col. J. P. Stupp; Treasurer: SFC Gerald K. Wirtjes. 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Ist Lt. 
Thomas V. Chandler, 682 36th Street, San Bernardino, California. Pres- 
ident: Mr. Hugo Wilde; First Vice President: Mr. Victor J. Smith; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Lt. Col. Christian E. Petersen, AUS-Ret. 


SAN DIEGO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2806, San Diego 12, California. Pres- 
ident: Col. Frank G. Forward; First Vice President: Lt. Gen. John W. 
O’Daniel, USA-Ret.; Second Vice President: Maj. Gen. George W. 
Fisher, USNG-Ret.; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Horace Moore. 

A star-studded guest list, including Mexican and American officials, 
attended a meeting at the Kona Kai Club on 26 October, at which Lt. 
Gen. Robert M. Cannon was the principal speaker. General Cannon 
spoke on the mission of Sixth U.S. Army. Other events included a visit 
to the Convair plant to see Lobber and the Convair jet 880. Senior 
Mexican guest was Lt. Gen. Hermenegildo Cuenca-Dias, commanding 
the Second Military Zone. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Walter S. Skielvig, Military 
Personnel Procurement Officer, Headquarters Sixth U. S. Army, Presidio 
of San Francisco, California. President: Mr. William M. McNabb; First 
Vice President: Mr. Benjamin H. Swig; Second Vice President: Mr. Frank 
E. Marsh; Third Vice President: Mr. Chester F. Forsberg; Fourth Vice Pres- 
ident: Lt. Col. Lenore M. Price; Treasurer: Mr. Albert Leslie. 


SAN JACINTO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Craig C. Watkins, 3759 
Durness Way, Houston, Texas. President: Lt. Col. Temple B. Sebastian, 
Jr.; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Sam Briscoe Dixon, Jr.; Second Vice 
President: Lt. Col. William E. Lake, Jr.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. C. G. Simon, Jr. 


SANTA BAR3ARA-VENTURA COUNTY CHAPTER—3227 State Street, 
Santa Barbara, California. President: Brig. Gen. Charles A. Ott, Jr., 
CNG; First Vice President: Mr. Arthur F. Duncan; Second Vice President: 
Mr. Marion A. Smith; Third Vice President: Mr. Elmer Coopersmith; 
Fourth Vice President: Capt. Lloyd F. Oleson, Ret.; Secretary-Treasurer: 
Maj. Albert D, MacArthur, USA-Ret. 


SARASOTA-BRADENTON AREA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 3636, Sarasota, 
Florida. President: Lt. Col. James F. Kahlenberg, USAR; First Vice 
President: Capt. Donald Larsen, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Gerald Ludwig, USAR; Third Vice President: Major W. S. Telford, Jr., 
USAR; Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Edward J. Heney, USAR. 


SEATTLE CHAPTER—The Officers’ Open Mess, Fort Lawton, Washington. 
President: Brig. Gen. Harold L. Goss, USAR-Ret.; First Vice President: 
Col. George H. Revelle, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. Ernest J. Riley, 
USAR; Secretary: Lt. Col. Harvey H. Denman, USAR; Treasurer: Col. 
John T. Glase, USAR. 
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SIOUX FALLS CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. James E. Moore, 812 National 
Bank of South Dakota, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. President: Mr. Alvin 
Schock; Vice President: Mr. William C. Duffy; Treasurer: Ist Lt. Fred 
Masek. 


SOUTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—Dade County Armory, 2728 N.W. 7th Ave., 
Miami, Florida. President: Major John J. Rooks, FiaARNG; First Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Matthew M. Slepin, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. 
Charles H. Shepherd, USA-Ret.; Secretary: WO-1 Harold M. Word; 
Treasurer: Capt. Alvin B. Leggett, Jr., FlaARNG. 


SOUTH HAMPTON ROADS CHAPTER—c/o Career Counselor, 3d Arty 
Gp (AD), Norfolk Army Base, Norfolk, Virginia. President: Col. Conan 
W. Vaughan, Jr., USAR; First Vice President: Mr. Charles E. Snyder; 
Second Vice President: Mr. James F. Olive; Secretary: Ist Lt. A. C. 
Marquess, USA-Ret.; Treasurer: Mr. R. E. Winfree; Corresponding Sec- 
retary: Sgt. Maj. Milton Z. Fisk. 

Maj. Gen. T. J. Sands, Deputy Commandant for Army, Armed 
Forces Staff College, read a speech to a general meeting on 24 Novem- 
ber, that was prepared for delivery by Maj. Gen. Anthony J. Drexel 
Biddle, AUSA National President. General Biddle was “gathered out” 
on a flight from Pennsylvania and could not attend, 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 596, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 
President: Mr. Clayton A. Smith; Vice President: Mr. George W. Seeley; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Aaron Paul. 


SOUTHERN COLORADO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 653, Pueblo, Colorado. 
President: Mr. Samuel T. Jones, Jr.; First Vice President; Mr. L. A. Reyn- 
olds; Second Vice President: Mr. John Ladd; Secretary: Mr. Julian R. 
Lee; Treasurer: Mr. Ralph Warren. 

Maj. Gen. W. E. Laidlaw, CG, White Sands Missile Range, described 
the operation of the Range, ond showed a film on computation of 
missile data, to the Chapter on 27 October. Distinguished guests in- 
cluded Col. F. M. Sperry, Deputy Commander of XVI Corps, and Lt. Col. 
J. B. Lloyd, Superintendent of Schools, Hooper, Colorado. 


SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Earl Sleeper, 
Deputy AC of S, G-1, Hq QM Trng Cmd, Ft Lee, Virginia. President: 
Mr. Francis K. Godwin; First Vice President: Mr. William R. Craig; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Mr. J. W. Nussey, Jr.; Treasurer: Ist Lt. Byron A. 
Parham. 


SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 1345, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
President: Col. Everett C. Williams, USA-Ret.; First Vice President: Mr. 
Bernell Gilbert; Second Vice President: Mr. C. Vernon Howell; Secretary: 
Maj. Edward R. Hutchins; Treasurer: Brig. Gen. J. F. Brittingham, USA- 
Ret.; Asst. Secretary: MSgt Charles T. Gratz, Jr. 


TAMPA AREA CHAPTER—President: Lt. Col. Arthur D. Brown, USAR, 
P.O. Box 434, Tampa 1, Florida. First Vice President: Lt. Col. Judson B. 
De Loach; Second Vice President: Maj. Lambert P. Friederich, FlaARNG; 
Third Vice President: Ist Lt. John Clements; Secretary: MSgt Aubrey W. 
Akin; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Wendell S. Lucas, USA-Ret. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. George K. Wil- 
liams, P.O. Drawer 917, Huntsville, Alab President: Mr. Tom Thrash- 
er; First Vice President: Mr. Joe Starnes; Second Vice President: Mr. 
Will Halsey. 





3d ARMORED DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. James C. Waller, 
Headquarters, 3d Armored Division, APO 39, New York, New York. 
President: Col. Kelso G. Clow; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Alexander 
G. Fraser; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert V. Dague; Treasurer: 
Sgt. Maj. Bruce S. Shankland. 


3d INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Robert M. Lathrop, 
3d Admin. Co., 3d Infantry Division, APO 36, New York, New York. 
President: Col. Hubert D. Thomte; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Morris 
G. Rawlings; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John W. Macindoe; Asst. 
Secretary: Capt. James A. Wingate; Treasurer: Maj. Robert L. Nicol; 
Asst. Treasurer: MSgt M. E. Strople. 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin F. Taylor, ADC, 3d Infantry Division, addressed 
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15 October meeting. Business meeting and social hour completed the 


program 


TOPEKA CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Bill M. Stevick, U.S. Army Reserve 
Training Center, 21st and Washington, Topeka, Kansas. President: Brig. 
Gen. Calvin E. Barry; First Vice President: Col. Harold Boley; Second 
Vice President: Mr. Vernon Murrow; Treasurer: Mr. Henry Alberg. 


TRI-VALLEY CHAPTER—c/o Unit Advisor, United States Army Reserve, 
310 N.P. Ave., Fargo, N. D. President: Maj. Julian L. Benshoof, USAR; 
First Vice President: Mr. Truman C. Wold; Second Vice President: Maj. 
Adolph K. Stromme, USAR; Corresponding Secretary: Col. Sidney E. 
Iverson, USAR; Recording Secretary: MSgt Frank C. Gumeringer, USAR; 
Treasurer: MSgt Martin A. Holsen, USNG; Chaplain: Ist Lt. Archie N. 
Campbell, USAR 


24th VICTORY DIVISION CHAPTER—Secretary: MSgt Acle W. Gregory, 
24th Admin Co (inf Div), APO 112, New York, New York. Honorary 
President: Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Cooper; President: Col. Granville A. 
Sharpe; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Charles E. Howard; Second Vice 
President: iia, Ghartes T. Haas; Treasurer: Capt. Thomas B. Leonard. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. W. O. Wichelmann, Ord. Div., 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 600 North Second Street, 
Hopkins, Minnesota. President: Mr. Clyde A. Parton; Vice President: 
Mr. Russell H. Johnson; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Robert L. Stuebing, USAR. 


UTAH CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2565, Fort Douglas Station, Fort Douglas, 
Utah. President: Col. M. B. Kauffman; First Vice President: Col. Victor 
Olsen; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. J. P. Lofreddo; Secretary: Lt. Col. 
Chester K. Dowse, USAR; Treasurer: Lt. Col. S. A. Spalding, USAR. 


VERDUN CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. R. H. Vinding, U. S. Army Gen- 
eral Depot, Verdun, APO 122, New York, N. Y. President: Col. C. A. 
Leavitt; First Vice President: Lt. Col. E. F. Moody; Second Vice President: 
Maj. W. F. Crise; Treasurer: Maj. R. J. Haskell. 


VIRGINIA PENINSULA CHAPTER—Box 11, Fort Monroe, Virginia. Pres- 
ident: Mr. George T. Abernathy; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Richard 
Newman; Second Vice President: Mr. Robert J. Curtin; Secretary: Mr. 
Reinhold W. Herman; Treasurer: Mr. William F. Hampshire. 

Hon. Hugh M. Milton, Il, spoke to the Chapter at the Fort Monroe 
Officers Beach Club on 9 November at One Army Banquet. A good 
representation of Reserve and National Guard officers and NCOs in 
uniform, plus many officers and NCOs from Fort Eustis and Fort Mon- 
roe, provided a more-than-capacity audience. Nike Hercules, LARC and 


Weasel displays created much interest. 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1—Secretary: Lt. Col. John A. 
Spencer, Fort Lewis Exchange, Fort Lewis, Washington. President: Mr. 
Fred C. Osmers; First Vice President: Mr. Ray Clark; Second Vice Pres- 
ident: Mr. Harold Meyers; Treasurer: Mr. Nat Hatcher. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 78, U.S. Army Garrison, Fort 
Slocum, New York. President: Mr. Raymond C. Miller; Executive Vice 
President: Lt. Col. A. J. Nealon; Vice President for Membership: Mr. 
Edward A. Barrett; Vice President for Public Relations: Mr. M. G. Rose; 
Vice President for Programming: Capt. R. Manion; Secretary-Treasurer: 
SFC N. H. Reilly. 

Mr. Haro!d Greene, outgoing President, made his report to meeting 
on 20 October. Film, “A Sharper Sword and a Stronger Shield,” was 
shown after business portion of meeting. These officers elected. 


WILLIAM PENN CHAPTER—Bridge and Tacony Streets, Philadelphia 37, 
Pa. President: Mr. George A. Miller, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr. Isidore 
T. Shapiro; Second Vice President: Mr. Thomas C. Kempin; Secretary: 
Mr. George F. Wilhelmi; Treasurer: Mr. Howard E. Moore. 

Executive Committee meeting on 2 November heard complete report 
on Chapter business by the President, and planned coming activities. 


WOLTERS CHAPTER—Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. James R. 
Satterfield, USAGAR, Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, Texas. President: 
Mr. Frank C. Meyers, Jr.; First Vice President: Dr. J. L. Eidson; Second 
Vice President: Mr. Bill Stinson; Third Vice President: Lt. Col. Wilmer R. 
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Behrend; Recording Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Jess L. Everett. 
These officers elected on 29 October. 


YAKIMA VALLEY CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Jim E. Cherry, Hq U. S. 
Army Garrison, Yakima Firing Center, Yakima, Washington. President: 
Mr. Frederick C. Schneider; First Vice President: Mr. E. Fred Velikanje; 
Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John Trowbridge, USAR; Treasurer: Maj. 


James R. Myers. 


ROTC COMPANIES 


BULLDOG COMPANY, College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico—Captain: Cadet Fran- 
cisco Gonzalez; First Lieutenant: Cadet Roberto Capriles; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Rafael Gonzalez; First Sergeant: Cadet Eduardo 
Maiz; Master Sergeants: Cadet Manuel Olivers and Cadet Juan R. Lopez. 


CANISIUS COLLEGE COMPANY, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York— 
Captain: Cadet David Mclaughlin; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
Kirshgraber; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Harold J. Brand, Jr.; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Thomas J. Conlin. 


CAVALIER COMPANY, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan—Captain: 
Cadet Philip M. Kwasny; First Lieutenant: Cadet William M. Biscomb; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Paul A. Butkis; First Sergeant: Cadet Gregory 
G. Handschuh; Sergeant: Cadet Romualdas Bublys. 


CHIEFTAIN COMPANY, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Wilfred C. Stump; First Lieutenant: Cadet David B. Moore; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Michael R. Ladner; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Clyde D. Lynn. 


CITADEL COMPANY, The Citadel, Charleston, S. C.—Captain: Cadet J. 
C. Fields; First Lieutenant: Cadet M. J. Rudick, Jr.; Second Lieutenant: 
Cadet E. C. Higdon; First Sergeant: Cadet J. A. Westmoreland. 

Organization meeting on 11 November decided to continue the Com- 
pany’s outstandingly successful study of Civil War Battles, with occa- 
sional meetings varied by outside speakers, and social events. 


CLARKSON COMPANY, Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, New 
York—Captain: Cadet George Feisthamel; First Lieutenant: Cadet Jerome 
L. Gibbons; Second Lieutenant: Cadet John S. Woods; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Rolfe Gerhardt. 


COUGAR COMPANY, Washington State University, Pullman, Washing- 
ton—Captain: Cadet Robert D. Gifford; First Lieutenant: Cadet Jon Han- 
sen; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Dean W. Knox; First Sergeant: Cadet 


James H. Fox. 


DAKOTA COMPANY, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 
—Captain: Cadet Carl Haas; First Lieutenant: Cadet George Bodmer; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Frederick Williamson; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Don Kraft. 

Mr. Ralph R. Borman, Civilian Aide to the Secretary of the Army, 
spoke to the Company on 18 November concerning his duties, and 


certain Army problems. 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colorado—Captain: Cadet T. Marvin Williamsen; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Paul R. Klinkerman; First Sergeant: Cadet Walter E. 
Shain. 

Colonel McConnell, PMST, addressed Company on 5 November on 
the use of atomic weapons. Pledges were given kits and instructed in 
their use. Meeting on 19 November heard Prof. Sidney Heitman and 
Prof. Mitchell M. Smiland lead panel discussion on the socio-political 
aspects of the Soviet Union, and saw film No. AFIF 87, “Russia.” 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.— 
Captain: Cadet Neil Lovsnes; First Lieutenant: Cadet Donald Proud; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Richardson; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Rocco Falvello; PIO Sergeant: Cadet Ronald Derenzo. 

Military Ball on 23 October, was huge success. Mr. Thomas D. 
Bowie, Foreign Service Officer, State Department, spoke to the Com- 
pany on 10 November on the situation in Vietnam. 
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DIXIE COMPANY, University of Georgia, P.O. Box 2127, University of 
Georgia Station, Athens, Georgia—Captain: Cadet J. C. Johnson; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet T. C. Hope; Second Lieutenant: Cadet T. Daniel; First 
Sergeant: Cadet R. C. Hicks. 


EASTERN CADET OFFICERS COMPANY, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky—Captain: Cadet Virgil C. Moore; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Cecil F. Dunn; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Raymond A. McCown; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Sherman A. Ballou. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.—Captain: Cadet James H. Walker; First Lieutenant: Cadet Mati 
Koiva; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Benjamin Hartley; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Robert L. Peck. 

Lt. Comdr. Allen L. Irwin, USN, spoke to Company on 5 November 
on “Role of the Chaplain’; colored slides of Japan were shown. On 3 
December Company heard MSgt. Robert W. Hunt, of the instructor group, 
speak on ‘The Fall of the Philippines.” 


EVERGREEN COMPANY (EWCE), Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Washington—Captain: Cadet Armand Boatman; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Douglas Cresswell; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Fred P. 
Halbritter; First Sergeant: Cadet Robert W. Short. 

Business meeting, plus film ‘Economic involvements of World War II,” 


featured program for 5 November. 


FARRIS-WARE COMPANY, Prairie View A&M College, Prairie View, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet Frederick Greene; First Lieutenant: Cadet Tommy 
Thorne; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James Wooten; First Sergeant: Cadet 
James O. Walker. 

Company sponsored the College’s Veterans Day program; principal 
speaker was Maj. Gen. C. Stanton Babcock, CG VIII Corps. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE COMPANY, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida—Captain: Cadet Howard McMichael, Jr.; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Orlan H. Briant; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Michael R. Wil- 
liams; First Sergeant: Cadet Richard W. Weaver; Sergeants: Cadet 
James J. Stamison and Cadet Leon E. Hall. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ROTC COMPANY, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.—Captain: Cadet Dennis J. Flynn; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Charles F. Magness; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George P. Grau, 
Il; First Sergeant: Cadet Richard R. Schalk. 


GORDON COMPANY, Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Georgia— 
Captain: Cadet James E. Ethridge; First Lieutenant: Cadet David L. 
Camner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Daniel E. Zellner; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Dennis McKoy. 


HENRY D. STYER COMPANY, Utch State University, Logan, Utah—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Orvil G. Hunsaker; First Lieutenant: Cadet John N. Giboney; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Paul F. Cook; First Sergeant: Cadet Charles 
K. Ashbaker. 

Col. Chester H. Anderson spoke to the Company on 3 November on 


Israel; colored slides were included in the presentation. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE COMPANY, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Idaho—Captain: Cadet Earl C. Royse; First Lieutenant: Cadet Douglas 
Johnson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet David Six; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Deloy Nicholls. 

SFC James V. Dixon, Assistant Unit Advisor, Pocatello USAR Center, 
spoke on service in Alaska at meeting on 18 November. 


LLIN] COMPANY, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois—Captain: 
Cadet Richard Sanders; First Lieutenant: Cadet Joseph Epkins; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Edward Schloz; First Sergeant: Cadet Kendall Fugate. 

Colonel Worthy, PMST, explained AUSA objectives and activities at 


“rushing” meeting on 18 November. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ROTC COMPANY, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet William P. Rovan; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Peter Lanza; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Larry Marafka; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Jack D. Berg. 

Lt. Thomas A. Manner and MSgt. T. D. Day spoke to the Company 
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on 21 October on airborne service. A film, “The Italian Campaign,” 
completed the program. Pizza and coffee were served. 


J. B. CADE COMPANY, Southern University and A&M College, Baton 
Rouge 7, Lovisiana—Captain: Cadet Alex A. Burnes; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Walton P. Walker; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Henry S. Brown; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Lloyd A. Givens, Jr. 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY, John Carroll University, Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio—Captain: Cadet Clarence P. Wagner; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet William Doucette; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Martin Regan; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Martin Haitz. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY COMPANY, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas—Captain: Cadet R. D. Ohmart; First Lieutenant: Cadet E. F. Reilly; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet J. B. Nowlin; First Sergeant: Cadet M. A. 
Johnson. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL COMPANY, The Kemper School, Boonville, 
Missouri—Captain: Cadet Earl C. Bogard; First Lieutenant: Cadet James 
A. Fivian; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Jerry H. George; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Morris J. Lent; Recorder: Cadet Stewart D. Hagan. 


Twenty-one cadets received their AUSA ribbons at a formal review 
on 8 November. More than 300 guests, in addition to the Corps of 


Cadets, were present. 


LA SALLE ROTC COMPANY, La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long 
Island, New York—Captain: Cadet Francis J. Russo; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Anthony J. Sartor; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George J. Smith; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Chester A. Martin. 


LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California—Captain: Cadet Conway Reid Rogers; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet William Franklin Kelly; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Forest Leslie Grieves; First Sergeant: Cadet John Walden Bassett, Jr. 
Col. Dale E. Means, PMS’, was principal speaker at meeting on 22 
October, which was an informa: get-together at a popular restaurant. 
Company sponsored Halloween movie on the campus as a fund-raising 
activity; cleared more than $100. AUSA Frederic Chaffee Award, a 
local (Stanford) award to the outstanding cadet at ROTC summer 
camp, was presented to Cadet Frederick Lea Alvarez on 20 October. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Louisiana State University, 
Cadet Raymond McCluer; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Richard Lipsey; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Lynn 
Ponder; First Sergeant; Cadet D. F. Gordon, Jr. 
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LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY, Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Maryland 
—Captain: Cadet Albert A. Muehlberger; First Lieutenant: Cadet Louis 
T. Santoni; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ray N. Weinstein; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Thomas E. Hitselberger. 


LOYOLA OF THE SOUTH COMPANY, Loyola University, New Orleans 
18, Lovisiana—Captain: Cadet Malcolm D. Schwarzenbach, Jr.; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Robert L. Wilkie; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Patrick 
J. Browne; First Sergeant: Cadet Sidney F. Raymond. 


THE LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 26, Illinois—Captain: Cadet Edward Ptaszek; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Daniel Alkovich; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas Flatley; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Steve Perry. 

Capt. R. Smith, USMC, spoke to the Company at meeting on 12 Nov- 
ember, and showed films on Marine Corps air action in Korea. Colonel 
McCrorey, PMST, showed films on previous week's drill. 


LT. CHARLES J. FITE COMPANY, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania—Captain: Cadet Ronald Nitzsche; First Lieutenant: Cadet Ted 
Johnson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William Pursch; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Robert Doerschner. 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE COMPANY, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio—Captain: Cadet Garland Achenbach; First Lieutenant: Cadet Rob- 
ert Schalitz; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James Schmidbaver; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Keith Eubanks. 
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THE MANLIUS SCHOOL, The Manlius School, Manlius, New York—Cap- 
tain: Cadet William W. Rankin; First Lieutenant: Cadet Taylor Devine; 
Second Lievtenant: Cadet John Ramsey; First Sergeant: Cadet Russell 
A. John; Staff Sergeant: Cadet Peter Cookson. 


MOCCASIN COMPANY, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Captain: Cadet Robert Bruckner; First Lieutenant: Cadet James Min- 
yard; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Larry Schwartz; First Sergeant: Cadet 
John Kosik. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY ARMY ROTC COMPANY, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Montana—Captain: Cadet Warren Drew; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Brian T. Grattan; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald 
C. Simon; First Sergeant: Cadet Wayne S. Dorcas. 

Captain Harris, Assistant PMST, and Lieutenant Mueller, 1959 grad- 
vate of Montana State, shared program on 4 November. Captain Harris 
talked on Army crests, and displayed his collection; Lieutenant Mueller 
described training at Fort Bliss. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COMPANY, New York University, 
181st St. and University Ave., New York 53, New York—Captain: Cadet 
Joseph Bohn; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Williams: Second Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet Lewis Samuels; First Sergeant: Cadet David Hittner. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Michael J. 
Pepe; Second Lieutenant 
Cadet Gene W. Rush. 


Cadet Michael Roeberg; First Sergeant: 


PUERTO RICO COMPANY, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico—Captain: Cadet Hector Cruz; First Lieutenant: Cadet En- 
rique de Orbeta; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Jose Diaz; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Luis del Rio. 


RAM COMPANY, Fordham University, New York 58, New York—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Nicholas E. Barreca; First Lieutenant: Cadet Anthony D. 
Imhof; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Edward H. Cummings; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Anthony D. Sullivan. 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY, Northwestern Siaté College of Louisi- 
ana, Natchitoches, Lovisiana—Captain: Cadet Eugene W. Scott, Jr.; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas E. Lewis; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Charles R. Whitehead; First Sergeant: Cadet Jerry M. Conerly. 

Lt. David C. Young, USMA graduate and graduate of the ranger 
and airborne schools, was the speaker at meeting on 29 October. 


SIOUX COMPANY, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota—Captain: Cadet Philip R. Braeger; First Lieutenant: Cadet Allen 
1. Olson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Kenneth D. Voigt; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Donald H. Niles. 


“SOONER COMPANY”, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
-Captain: Cadet R. C. Poe; First Lieutenant: Cadet T. B. Gobble; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant: Cadet J. C. McKenzie; First Sergeant: Cadet H. O. Sims. 

Lt. Col. Norman A. H. Carlile, Associate PMST, spoke on Korea to 
meeting on 19 November. New members received their ribbons. The 
Captain appointed a committee to organize the Company’s support for 
compulsory ROTC. 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE COMPANY, St. Norbert College, West de 
Pere, Wisconsin—Captain: Cadet John J. Kane; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Roger L. Zimmerman; Second Lieutenant: Cadet George J. Mattlin; 
First Sergeant: Cadet James lL. Weber. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 9, Texas—Captain: Cadet Ray Leuty; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
George Jones; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James Goode; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Robert Taylor. 


TEXAS TECH COMPANY, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
—Captain: Cadet Lawrence Smith; First Lieutenant: Cadet Larry DeHay; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Richard Howard; First Sergeant: Cadet Larry 
Wills. 
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Cadet Nicholas Kohn, a former West Point cadet, presented slides 


and commentary on USMA at meeting on 19 November. 


TULANE ROTC COMPANY, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisi- 
ana—Captain: Cadet Owen J. Felis; First Lieutenant: Cadet Richard 
D. Lumsden; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Brian A. Loy; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Michael P. Porter. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COMPANY, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
—Captain: Cadet William H. Mills; First Lieutenant: Cadet Don L. 
Evans; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Tony R. Bellamy; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Robert W. Meyers. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Robert J. Hefter; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Eugene Smith; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Charles 
E. Neu; First Sergeant: Cadet Paul H. Feinberg. 


Two cadets spoke on summer camp experiences at meeting on 18 
November, and were followed by Capt. Robert D. Reed, principal speak- 
er, who discussed the faculty viewpoint on summer camp. Cadet 
Boreth described the camp at Fort Lee; Cadet Popkin spoke on Fort 
George G. Meade. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS COMPANY, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet Lewis Donaghey; First Lieutenant: Cadet James 
Kazen; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Joe Stoeltje; First Sergeant: Cadet 
George Batchelor. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON ROTC COMPANY, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5, Washington—Captain: Cadet John D. Livingston; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet Richard J. Poelker; Second Lieutenant: Cadet 
Frederic N. Thorpe; First Sergeant: Cadet Ronald M. Guiberson. 


Dr. W. Stull Holt, Professor of History, formerly Chief of Escape and 
Evasion Branch, G2, ETO, addressed meeting on 17 November on escape 
and evasion. Among the guests present were Navy ROTC midshipmen 
and Air Force ROTC cadets. 


V. RAYMOND EDMAN COMPANY, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 
—Captain: Cadet Richard L. Benware; First Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
F. Danner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Raymond C. Carlson; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Gerald H. Wit. 


VALLEY FORGE COMPANY, Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet John Bowers; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Robert Jeffords; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Frank DeVilling; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet William Clark. 

Dinner meeting at Valley Forge Army Hospital on 18 November 
heard Cadets Bowers and DeVilling describe their experiences at AUSA 
1959 Annual Meeting. Lt. Col. Marshall Baker, PMST, discussed new 
Army matériel. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE COMPANY, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia—Captain: Cadet Ronald D. Oslin; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Graham C. Lilly; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Donald 
W. Graham; First Sergeant: Cadet John G. Burgess. 

Formal initiation banquet on 17 November brought in 17 new mem- 
bers. Maj. J. G. Welch, Jr., Company Adviser, spoke on AUSA aims 
and objectives. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON ROTC COMPANY, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Lawrence 
Smith; First Lieutenant: Cadet George Downer; Second Lieufenant: Cadet 
Donald A. Anchors; First Sergeant: Cadet Steve A. Zuro, Jr. 

A film, “Soviet Army—Assault on Field Fortification,” was the prin- 
cipal program item of what was essentially a business meeting on 
11 November. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COMPANY, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet J. D. Whisenhunt; First Lieutenant: Cadet Billy 
C. Richards; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Richard A. Dunham; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Ned G. Cross. 
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AUSA MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA ITEMS 


As the Association of the United States Army grows in membership 
and public notice, more and more members are showing their pride 


in AUSA by using and wearing AUSA Insignia items. They are conver- 


sation pieces in any company. 


The lighter that is unconditionally guaranteed. 
The standard of quality for lighters for military 
men, engraved with the official AUSA insignia for 


ready identification or as a conversation piece 


Price to Members, postpaid 


AUSA PLAQUES 


Gold-finished, molded Burwood, 13” in diame- 
ter. Perfect for den or office. 


$5.00 


YOUR PERSONAL MEMBERSHIP PACKAGE 


You may order these items (except decals) separately, but we recommend the complete 


package—one order, and you save 10%. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET IN YOUR MEMBERSHIP PACKAGE! 


U. S. AND U. S. ARMY FLAGS, each 4” x 6”, gold-fringed, 
mounted on an ebonized-wood staff with a gilded spearhead. 
Staffs fit into a circular, ebonized-wood base. Each set comes 
in its own handsome box, so that it's easy to give these flags 
as gifts. Forty-eight stars. 


Price if ordered separately 


GOLD-FILLED LAPEL BUTTON, for wear with civilian 
clothes, always identifies you as an AUSA member. Buttons 
are 7/16” in diameter, and carry the Association seal. 


Price if ordered separately 


PLASTIC BRIEF CASE with plastic zipper closure in a hand- 
some dark green—stamped with the Association seal in gold. 
Size is 114,’ x 14”, big enough to handle your legal-size as 
well as letter-size papers. 


Price if ordered separately 


ASSOCIATION DECALS, for your car windows, show the 
Association seal in gold. Value 10¢ each. You get two decals 
as part of your Membership Package. Decals cannot be or- 
dered separately in small quantities. For larger quantity 
prices, write the Association. 


TOTAL VALUE OF SEPARATE ITEMS ABOVE 


PRICE TO MEMBERS FOR THE COMPLETE PACKAGE ... .$4.00 


AUSA MEMBERS SERVICE 


1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





The symbol of 
Continental Army 
Command's 


World Wide Combat 
Arms Conference 


Fort Sill, Okla. 
7-11 December 1959 


A report on the problems con- 
sidered at this important confer- 
ence will appear in the February 
issue of ARMY 
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